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LETTER, 



My Lord, 

Havikg adopted the form of letters for this 
publication^ there is no one to whom with so much 
propriety as regards the subject, or witli so much 
gratification as regards myself, I can inscribe them, 
as to your Lordship : there is no one who has taken 
a more distinguished part in the discussions which 
occurred on the great questions of the Restriction 
and Resumption of Cash Payments, and no fine who, 
from personal experience, as well as from extensive 
research, can bring more various information to bear 
upon the subject, or who can better appreciate the 
arguments brought forward by others. And as your 
Lordship takes a lively interest in all that relates to 
the preservation of the integrity of the Currency, I 
venture to flatter myself with the prospect of your 
concurrence in the object of my present attempt. 

In the discussion which took place in both Houses 
of Parliament, at the close of last Session, on the 
Small Note Bill, and in the different pamphlets and 
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articles of the periodical press wliich have appeared 
upon the subject of the Currency, it seems to have 
been implicitly assumed that Mr. Ricardo and all 
those who with him maint^ned that the utmost ope- 
ration of Mr. Peel's Bill on the value of the Currency 
could not exceed three or four per cent., have been 
manifestly wrong, for that the notorious effect of that 
Bill had been to depress prices to an extent com- 
puted by the most moderate at not less than twenty- 
five per cent, but by the generality of persons at a 
much higher rate *. 

Assertions to this effect have of late been repeated 
so often, and with so much confidence, while hardly 
any, or only a very feeble contradiction has been 
offered to them, that they seem to pass current and 
unquestioned as a part of our financial and commercial 
creed. These assertions, and the doctrines founded 
upon them, are calculated, while they remain un- 

* The following quolalion from Sir .Tames Graham's " Com Mid 
Currency, in an Address lo the Land-owners," may serve for a. sainple 
of the assertions to which I allude. 

" This argument and authority combine to prove the fallacy, under 
shelter of whith, in 1S19, the Bill for the resumption of cash payments 
passed. Mr. Ricardo at first estimated the value added to money, 
by ihe restoration of the ancient standard, at three per cent. ; after 
experience, in 1 822, he admitted it to have been ten ; while Mr. Att. 
wood and Mr. EUice rate it at nearfifly.andMr. Baring from twenty- 
five lo thirty ; and when we come to trnce the effect of the measure 
in its full operation. I think it will be evident on which side the truth 
preponderates," p. 43, 
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contradicted and unrefuted, not only to falsify an im- 
portant portion of the history of our monetary sys* 
tem, but to exercise a considerable and mischievous 
influence on the future proceedings of the Legislature 
regarding the Currency. 

It is with a view^ therefore^ as well to guard the 
public against all projects founded upon those doc- 
trines for depreciating the value of the Currency, as 
to vindicate the opinions delivered in 1819, by the 
promoters of Mr. Peel's Bill, that I am induced to 
take up my pen. 

I have already, indeed, in a work published some 
years since, adduced reasons which I then thought, 
and still think, sufficient to justify the conclusion that 
Mr. Peel's Bill was wholly inoperative in the resto- 
ration of the value of the Currency. From the con- 
tinued prevalence, however, of the opinions which it 
was the object of that work to combat, it is clear that 
the arguments contained in it are either little known, 
or not deemed to be conclusive. But I have ad- 
ditional facts bearing on the subject, and I am not 
without hopes that I may succeed in placing the 
general argument in points of view in which it has 
not hitherto been considered. 

The assertions and assumptions to which I allude, 
and which it is my present purpose to controvert, 
are to the following effect, viz. : — 
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That the provisions of Mr, Peel's Bill, rendering 
it incumbent on the Directors of the Bank of England 
to make preparations with a view to the resumption 
of cash payments within the period prescribed, had 
the direct and necessary effect of contracting the 
circulation ; ai)d that tlie contraction which did take 
place was such, in order of time and in degree, as to 
account for the whole of the fall in prices, there not 
being at the same time any other causes sufficient to 
account for such fall. 

Now, I think I can satisfactorily make out — 

1. That a contraction of the Currency was not a 
necessary consequence of, nor, in point of fact, pro- 
duced by, Mr. Peel's Bill, or by any anterior pre- 
paration on the part of the Bank, with a view to 
cash payments : for that, according to the rules by 
which the Bank regulated its issues, there is every 
reason to believe that, without a|iy reference what- 
ever to that Bill, or to any anterior preparation, 
the circulation of the Bank of England notes and 
coin together, would have been neither more nor 
less than it actually has been. 

2, That the assumed contraction of the circu- 
lation did not occur in such order of time as to justify 

-the assignment of such contraction as the originating 
J.br moving cause of the fall of prices, even supposing 
" that there were no other adequate causes to account 
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for it; but that the fall of prices does admit of 
being explained by circumstances affecting the sup- 
ply relatively to the demand^ as regards commo- 
dities^ independently of any alteration in the amount 
of the Bank circulation. 

The present letter will be entirely devoted to the 
developement of the former of these propositions. 
The latter will form the subject of another letter. 
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Section I. — On the supposed Contraction of the Bfil 
of England Issues, atliibtded to the measures adopted 
in 1819 for the eventual Resumptio7t of Cask Pay- 
ments. 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more vague 
than the manner in which the operation of Mr. 
Peel's Bill is referred to by most of the speakers 
and writers on the subject. By almost all of 
them the operation of that measure is confounded 
and used synonymously with the restoration of the 
value of the paper to its metallic standard. This 
restoration, however, of the value of the paper had 
already taken place in 1816 and 1817, and the sub- 
sequent deviation had lasted only a few months. 
But the persons who attribute enormous evils to 
the restoration of the value of bank-notes previous 
to 1819, must adopt a different line of argument 
from that which supposes Mr. Peel's Bill to have 
been the great cause of derangement of the sys- 
tem of our Currency. This argument admits, how- 
ever, as will be hereafter seen, of the same ge- 
neral answer. In the mean time it is to be ob- 
served, that the great majority of those who declaim 
on the increased value of the Currency confine their 
invectives to Mr. Peel's Bill, as the source of all the 



evils Avhich they lament. And it is obvious, at 
least, that the charges against Mr. Rieardo and the 
other promoters of that Bill, of having underrated its 
operation, must be limited to the state of things at 
and after the time of its passing. They are taunted 
with having said, that the utmost effect of that mea- 
sure would not exceed three or four per cent., or, at 
the utmost, ten per cent. Of course they must be 
understood as having given their opinion prospec- 
tively. Any contraction of the circulation which 
had taken place antecedently to the Session of 1819 
was naturally taken into consideration. 

It was distinctly assumed, as well in the evidence 
before the Bullion Committee as in the debates upon 
the Bill in 1819, that the amount of Bank of England 
notes then in circulation was about 25 millions. And 
it was with reference to that amount that Mr. Rieardo 
gave it as his opinion, that little, if any contraction 
would be found necessary. I had occasion to give 
a similar opinion in my evidence before the Bullion 
Committee. 

Now, it does so happen, that the amount of 
Bank of England notes in circulation, on the 26th 
of August, 1819, was no less than 25,657,610/.; 
and the price of gold had by that time actually 
fallen to 31. I8s., or, in other words, to the Mint 
price, the difference * not being worth mentioning. 

In that interval, viz., from February, 1819, to 



August, 1819, not only was there no further repay- 
ment by Government to the Bank, but an actual in- 
crease of the advances by the latter — 



On the 36th of Februiiy, 1 81 9, the advances v 
26th of August, 1B19, 



■e £22,028,900. 
2-] ,328,900. 



Thus the restoration of the value of the paper had 
taken place without any reduction in the amount of 
Bank of England notes, and without any further re- 
payment by Government. 

This was not a nominal fall in the price of gold, 
actual purchases having been made at the quota- 
tions. The exchange with Paris had risen rapidly 
from 23.50, which it had been in February, 1819, 
to 95.10 in August following. In the interval, not 
one of the ingots provided by the Bank, and which 
the holders of bank-notes were entitled to demand 
at tlie rate of 4/. 2s. per oz., was called for as a 
matter of business, although it is said that one or 
two were applied for as a matter of curiosity. And 
as from the state of the exchanges, which had already 
reached par, and were still rising, there could be 
no doubt of a further influx of bullion in the actual 
state of the circulation, it was perfectly clear that 
HO reduction of the amount of bank-notes was ne- 
c-essary, at that time at least, to comply with the 
provisions of Mr. Peel's Bill. No part of those 
provisions had influenced, in the shghtest degree, 



f&e operations of the Bank* since the passing of 
[ tiie Bill, or even since the appointment of the Com- 
' Biittee — no repayments by Government in that in- 
I terval, — no refusal or limitation of discounts,— no 
calls upon the Bank for gold at the prices of the 
scale fixed by Mr. Peel's Bill, 

In what conceivable way, then, can it be main- 
tained that Mr. Peel's Bill operated in obliging the 
Bank to curtail its Issues, with a view to prepare 
for cash payments ? And after the rise of the Paris 
exchange to and above par, with an influx, conse- 
quently, of gold, what possible motive could the 
Bank of England have to reduce its issues ? None, 
' certainly. But a reduction of bank-notes did take 
place in the six months following August, 1819, 
and the average of February, 1820, was somewhat 
more than one million and a half below that of 
August, 1819. Whether this reduction of bank- 
notes was compensated by an equal issue of sove- 
reigns, or whether the issue of sovereigns, to which 
the Governor of the Bank alluded in his speech at 
a Court of Proprietors, ofSlst March, 1822, did not 



* The Bank did, indeed, object to make the usual advances on the 
Scrip, Tor Ihe loan in 1819: but all pressure on the monej'-roaritet had 
by lliat time ceaeed ; and if it had not, the only effect of the measure 
would have been to increase the applications for discount to the full 
extent to which the scrip receipts would otherwise have been lodged, 
so that the circulation would in all probability have been the same. 
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take place till after February, 1820, is immaterial 
to my present argument, viz., — that the reduction 
was not rendered necessary by the provisions of 
Mr. Peel's Bill. 

The state of the exchanges in August, 1819, 
and the influx of gold which they insured, proved 
that no reduction of circulation was required for 
the eventual resumption of cash payments. The 
reduction, therefore, can only be accounted for 
on one of two suppositions : either that the Di- 
rectors designedly and forcibly contracted the cir- 
culation with a view to prepare for paying in 
gold ; in which case, as for the reasons stated, such 
contraction was unnecessary, and would involve the 
charge of mismanagement which Mr, Ricardo made 
against them * on that specific ground ; or the Direc- 
tors were simply passive in the regulation of their 
issues, following the routine by which they were 
guided previously to 1819, The latter was the fact. 

From the fall in the market I'ate of interest, and the 
little inducement to speculation, the applications for 
discount of mercantile bills fell off rapidly : these 
stood at about eight to ten millions in Feb. 1819, 
aud it is probable that they were reduced to half 
that amount by the end of the year ; not from any 

• See Mr. Ricardo"a speech on Mr. Western's motion concerning 
the Resumption of Cash Payments, 1 2th June, 1323. 
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disinclination on the part of the Bank to grant the 
accommodation^ but from want of inducement on the 
part of the merch^its to give five per cent, when 
they could readily obtain discount through private 
channels at one or two per cent. less. And as 
Government^ from the improved state of the finances^ 
required no further advances from the Bank^ (sup- 
posing that the latter had been disposed to grant 
them,) there remained no medium for maintaining 
the circulation of Bank notes but the purchase of 
bullion^ and possibly a reduction of the Govern- 
ment balances. It is owing to these two channels 
for the issue of notes by the Bank^ that the circula- 
tion was not mote reduced*. 



* It may be urged that the Bank might and ought to have reduced 
its rate of interest on mercantile bills, .in order to keep up the amount 
of its issues through that channel, or to have bought Exchequer Bills 
in the market at a premium. How far it might have been expedient 
to adopt either or both of these modes, I will not now stop to discusfii ; 
to have done either would, at any rate, have involved a departure 
firom their ordinary rules, and it would have been difficult for so un- 
wieldy a body to abandon suddenly its established habits, without the 
risk that its efforts might^be too great injhe opposite direction. The 
event proves that they might have ventured upon a considerable 
effort for enlargmg their issues ; and Mr. Ricardo was entitled to 
contend that they ought to have made this effort, and that if they had» 
the alteration in the value of the currency would not have been so 
great as it proved to be. My own opinion is, that the Directors were 
right. Under the circumstances, in not deviating from their regular 
course till after they had actually resumed cash payments. And I am 
not at all sure that any eVfl eotisequettc<» did arise from their having 
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The question, whether any contraction at all took 
place subsequently to the passing of Mr. Peel's Bill, is 
confined to the six months following- August, 1819 ; 
for, according to the following declaration of the 
Governor of the Bank of England, at a Court of 
Proprietors, held on the 21st March, 1822, the 
issues of the Bank were greatly extended in the two 
years following March, 1820 ; — " If," said he, " the 
Bank had erred, it was not on the side of a re- 
duction of the circulating medium ; for, on Iool<ing 
at the amount of their issues, he found that, on the 
0th March, 1822, their issues exceeded, by the sum 
of 3,859,000/., those of the same date in the prece- 
ding year ; and that the latter, viz. the 9th March, 
1821, exceeded the issues of the 9th March, 1890, 
by the sum of 3,440,000/, It was, therefore, quite 
clear that the repayment of the Government debt, 
called for in July, 1819, did not induce the Bank to 
diminish their issues, for they had been increasing 
them in the years which had since followed*." In 
answer to a question from a Proprietor, the Governor 

adhered to Iheir ordinary rules. If, at the close of 1813, they had 
forcibly, that is, by a departure from their ordinary rules, extended 
their issues, they would haire hastened the fall in the rate of interest, 
and would so far only have hastened the inducement to Government 
to diminish its unfunded debt, and consequently^ to repay the Bank, s« 
it eventually did. 

* Times of March 22, 1822. 
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added : — •* That the amount of issues from which he 
had quoted, of course, included the sovereigns issued 
by the Bank." 

According to this declaration, the amount of the 
circulation, as emanating from the Bank of England, 
and forming the basis of the Currency, stood thus : — 



Amount of bank-notes, 1 1th March, 181 
Add increase by the 9th March, 1821 , 



. . £22,ri9,732 
3,440,000 



Issues on the 9th March, 1821 £2fi, 159,732 

Increase by the 9lh March, 1932 3,839,000 



Total on the'.sth March, 1822 £30,OlB,"a3 

Now, this authority is quite sufficient to esta- 
blish the fact, that, as far as regards the Bank 
issues, constituting the basis of the circulation, 
there was a considerable increase of the amount, 
notes and sovereigns together*, (and from the state 
of the exchang-es the whole of the sovereigns must 
have remained in the country,) between March, 
1820, and March, 1822, as compared with tlie 
amount at the time of the passing of Mr. Peel's 
Bill; and this interval of two years being that 



* I am aware that this statement of the Governor has been coo- 
troverted hy Mr. Mushet, on the Currency, p. 112, although noLas 
it appears to me, on sufficient grounds; but ss he admits some', 
although not so large an increase, and as it is sufficient for my argu. 
ment, that there was no diminution ot the Bank issues, paper and coin 
together, it is superfluous here to examine the grounds of difference. 
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could show. It would, however, lead too far to entei" 
upou that point. It is sufficient here to observe, that 
Mr. Peel's Bill cannot, with any fairness, be charged 
with having rendered necessary the repayment of any 
part of the Bank advances (taking the amount of 
them as they stood iu February, 1819), beyond 
what would, in all probability, have been made by 
182'2, if that measure had not passed. 

When the provisions of Mr. Peel's Bill, directing 
the repayment of 10 millions to the Bank, were dis- 
cussed in Parliament, it was proposed by some mem- 
bers, that the time of repayment should be strictly 
prescribed. But this was objected to by ministers 
as being liable to inconvenience ; and it was ob- 
jected to by Mr. Ricardo, because he considered, 
and, as the event proves, justly, that such repay- 
ment might not be necessary, or even desirable. 
The time, therefore, of repayment, was left open to 
arrangement between the Bank and Government. 

How little influence Mr, Peel's Bill had in has- 
tening such repayment, has been seen by the 
statement at page 8, where it appears that, by 
August 26, 1819, the amount of advances was ac- 
tually uicreased by nearly two millions, compared 
with that at which they stood on the 26tli Februarj', 
1819. These two millions were repaid by the 
96th February, 1820, when the amount stood at 
21,920,900/., nearly the same as it had done a 
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twelvemonth before ; and I have to repeat, as it is a 
most important fact, that the enlargement of the 
amount of advances between February and August^ 
1819, (being within little more than two millions and 
a half of the highest amount at which they stood in 
1817,) took place coincidently with a rapid rise of th0 
exchanges, a restoration of the paper to par, and a 
decided tendency of gold to flow into the country. 

The repayments which took place subsequently to 
1819, were clearly not necessary or desirable to the 
Bank. The exchange, at short, on Paris on the 3d 
March, 1820, was quoted 25.20, and by the 4th 
July following, it rose to 25.80. This rapid rise 
insured a great influx of gold, and proved that the 
circulation required, at least, no reduction. It 
would, therefore, have argued great mismanagement 
on the part of the Bank Directors, if they had, under 
«uch circumstances, urged the repayment from 
Government, as the means of enabling them to pay in 
gold ; and the promoters of Mr. Peel's Bill would not 
have been accountable for the consequences of such 
mismanagement. 

But 1 do not impute to the Bank Directors of that 
time such ignorance of their position. The pre- 
sumption is, that it then suited Government, in its 
financial arrangements, to reduce the amount of the 
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unfunded debt, which was inconveniently and danger- 
ously large ; and the opportunity for such reduction 
presented itself i» the great fall in the market rate 
of interest and the rise of the funds, which occurred 
between 1820 and 1822, in which interval the re- 
payment was completed. 

Whether, therefore, the repayments by Govern- 
raent had produced an actual diminution of the 
Bank issues, (which they did not,) or whether they 
prevented siich an enlargement of the circulation as 
tnight otherwise have taken place, (which they pos- 
sibly did,) in neither case could the effect be imputed 
to Mr. Peel's Bill, as it is highly probable that such 
repayments were regulated mainly by the financial 
views of Government ; and it would be a new and 
somewhat dangerous doctrine to contend that Govern- 
ment ought to enlarge or diminish the unfunded debt, 
not according to views strictly financial, but accord- 
ing to their notions of the proper amount of the 
circulating medium. 

The inference from the preceding facts and rea- 
soning is, that Mr. Peel's Bill had no influence 
whatever on the Bank circulation. 

In comparing the state of things which followed 
Mr. Peel's Bill, with what it might have been, if that 
measure had not been introduced, I am supposing- 
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the adoption of eifber of the alternatives which pre- 
sented themselves at the tiine» putting out of the 
question the degradation of the standard. These 
alternatives were^ first. To continue the restriction as 
it had been from time to time extended, for one, two, 
or three years further, without any intermediate pay- 
ments in gold at a fixed price ; or, secondly. To leave 
the continuance of the restriction to the convenience 
and discretion of the Bank Directors ; they engaging, 
according to their own suggestion, in the mean time, 
to pay their notes in gold, if required, at the market 
price. 

The debates upon Mr. Peel's Bill turned chiefly 
upon the compulsory clauses enforcing the payment 
of bullion according to the scale. These clauses 
were considered objectionable, as being calculated to 
oblige the Bank forcibly to contract its circulation, 
for the purpose of paying in bullion at the prescribed 
periods ; and any very strict limitation of time for 
the eventual resumption was objected to by the 
friends of the paper system on the same ground. 
But to the principle of the eventual restoration of the 
value of the paper to gold at 3/. 17*. lOJd. per oz. 
there was a pretty general assent, the chief exception 
being Lord Folkstone, who proposed to take the de- 
preciation as it then stood, and to degrade the stand- 
ard to the market price of gold, viz. 4/. per oz., and 
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Mr. Hudson Gurney, who considered that the stan- 
dard ought to be altered*. 

ceed in showing that the value of Ihe Currency was re- 
stored vfithout the operation of Mr. Peel's Bill, I may, of course, 
pass over altogether Ihe cjueation of the expediency of debasing Ihe 
standard. Even if the reasons for attempling such a measure in 18i9 
had been of any force, Ihe mere fact that it was not then adopted 
puts it out of the pale of discussion with all persons who are nut pre- 
pared to produce anew the very same evil which has been so much 
complained of, to wit, a disturbance of all contracts, and a change in 
the value of all fixed incomes. In fact, the scheme is now entertained 
by none but those who are quite careless of consequences, and con- 
sider the maintenance of faith with all creditors, public or private, 
and the security of every business of life, as of trifling importance, 
compared with reducing the incumbrances of landlords. Even. 
in iai9, when it miglit have been entertaine<i as a means of settling, 
and not as now of unsettling the value of the Currency, the difficulty 
of choosing any one degree of depreciation rather than another, after 
the old standard should be once abandoned, compelled many to be 
urable to Mr. Peel's Bill in practice, who were far from being 
so in principle. — This is well illustrated by the following quotation 
from Ihe speech of Mr. Denison, in the debate in the House of Com- 
n the Scottish Bank-note bill, last Session : — 
•' What would have been the proper course to take in 1813 ? To 
have altered the standard. Such a measure would have prevented the 
1 of the fiumer, the tradesman, and Ihe artisan ; or, at least, it 
would have dimbished the pressui'e upon them. The cause of all 
the evils which we had endured, and which we are still enduring, was 
the fatal policy of contracting a large debt in one description of cur- 
rency, and trying to pay it in another. I may be asked, whj', if I felt- 
this so strongly, if I was convinced of this expediency of altering the 
standard, I did not myself bring forward such a proposition ? Tlie 
truth is, that (he question was one of such difficulty, that I may well 
be pardoned for liaving shrunk from it. But it is well known to 
many IIou. Meraliers, that my Hon. friend, Ihe late Member for 
Coventry, and myself, did, in 18ID, bestow great attention on the 
subject, with a reference to bringing it under the consideration of the 
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Whichever of the alternatives before referred to 
had been adopted, the same result, as relates to the 
amount of the circulation of Bank paper, the time of 
the restoration of its value, and the final resumption 
of cash payments, would have occurred as the in- 
evitable consequence of the state of tilings which 
existed, independently of the Currency, in 1819 and 
1830. 

1 refer to the fall in the market rate of interest, 
and the consequent contraction of the channel for 
the issue of bank-notes through tlie discount of 
mercantile bills — the improved state of tlie finances, 
which enabled and induced Government to diminish 

Itte unfunded debt — the large sums due from abroad, 
|br the unusually extensive exports of 1818, the 
means of returns, excepting in gold, being at the 
same time abridged by the shutting of onr ports 
.against the importation of corn, and by the glut 
"which prevailed here of other foreign products, 
^ consequence of the large importations of 1SI8 
House; but that we found it a matter of such difficulty that we 
shrunk from it. I will also candidly admit, that we could not exactly 
agree as to what ought to he the amount of Uie standard. I was of 
opinion that it ought to be 4/. 10*., or il. 15s., while my Hon. friend, 

I concurring with a noble Lord intheotherHouse, thought that it ought 
to be il. 5*., or 5/. 1 OS, The current appeared to run so strong, how- 
ever, agEunst either proposition, that it was abandoned."— Sec Mirror 
^Parliam*nf, part xvii., pp, 1775, 6. 




•— these circumstances combined to determine 
the tide of the metals so strongly into this coun- 
try, that nothing but a very unusual effort on 
the part of the Bank, involving a departure from 
its most settled habits, in forcing a greatly in- 
creased issue of its paper, conld have prevented, or 
even materially have retarded, such influx. Instead, 
therefore, of any cflFort being requisite on the part 
of the Bank to comply witli the provisions of Mr. 
Peel's Bill, it would have required an extraordinaiy 
effort to render them operative. * 

■ Mr. Ricartlo does not appear to me to have sufficiently appre- 
ciated this state of things, when he chained the Bank Directors with 
tnismanagement in h&vbg prematurely and unnecessarily enhanced 
the value of the Currency by their large purchases of f^old after the 
passing of Mr. Peel's Bill. His mode of expression conveys the idea 
that the Directors made an effort to buy gold ; that Ihey created a 
demand for it by a designed redaclion of their issues for that specific 
purpose. Now, the trnlh is, that they were perfectly passive, and 
niovedonly in the ordinary routine of their business : they bought 
gold simply as it was brought to them at or below the Mint price. 
And it was a matler of indifference as concerned the amount of the 
Currency, whether the gold were taken by the importers to the Min^ 
and thence brought directly into circulation as coin, or were taken- 
in the shape of bullion to the Bank in return for its notes. 

In the House of Commons, upon a discussion on the subject of Ui$ 
Currency, I2th June, 1S22, Mr, Pearse, (one of the senior Directors 
"of the Bank.) said, " That the Honourable Member for Portarlingto^ 
(Mr. Ricardo) had charged the Bank with en'or and indiscretioni iij 
having become loo extensive purchasers of gold, in conseqaence of 
the passing of the Act of 1310. Tlie fact was, that the Bank werp 
quite passive in taking the gold from the merchants who offered if 
for their purchase. The conseijuenee, however, had been, that 



But if Mr. Peel's Bill was thus inoperative, and 
[ fterefore innocent of all the evils which have been so 
I abundantly and with so much superfluous eloquetioe 
laid to its charge, it may be asked, what was the- 
I merit of the BUI, and what was the ground of the 
bnportance attached to it by its promoters— seeing 
L that the same result would have attended any of 
j the alternatives proposed, an alteration of tha stan- 
I dard only excepted ? 

The merit of Mr. Peel's Bill was, as it has since 
[ turned out, independent of tlie event. That merit 
consisted in the sanction which it aiFordod to tlie 
L principle, that the Bank has the power, by the regu- 
plation of its issues, to preserve the value of its paper 
t CD a level with that of gold : and the importance 
^dttached to the Bill by its promoters, is fully justi. 
feed by the consideration that, at the time when it 
If was under discussion, there was fair ground for con- 
I templating circumstances under which the compul- 
sory clauses of the Act would come into operation. 
Among the numerous contingencies which might 
I fcave rendered Mr. Peel's Bill operative in con* 



E ^Million had been paid whenever it h!\d been demanded ; ITiat an iesue 

T 4>f ten or eleven millions of gold sovereigns had taken place. 

Ever since he had been connected with the establishment, he had 

n invariably against all forced or artificial measiires,"-^ji»- 

I^^sd's Pariiamenlar!/ Debutes, June 12, 1832, p. 954. 
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tractiiig- the circulation, a few, involving no very 
great improbability, may be noticed. The harvest 
in 1820, proving deficient by more than a fourth, 
(instead of being, as it was, productive by more 
than a fourth above an average,) and the conse- 
quent opening of the ports to a very large importa- 
tion of corn — speculations upon deficiency of cotton 
or of other imported commodities — any great finan- 
cial operation of the French government, — or an 
earlier direction of capital in mining schemes, and 
loans to South America. 

Some of these separately, but more especially if 
combined, would, in an advanced state of their pro- 
gress, have created such a mass of mercantile paper, 
and such a demand for the employment of borrowed 
capital, as materially to raise the rate of interest. 
The applications for discount at the Bank would 
have been greatly increased; and the same cause, 
viz. a rise in the rate of interest, would have made it 
difficult, or at any rate very inconvenient, for Govern- 
ment to make any repayment of its advances ; or it 
might, under such circumstances, have been induced 
to ask for further accommodation. But while in this 
state of things there would have been an increased 
demand for paper, a tendency to an efflux of the 
metals to answer the sudden call for payments 
abroad, before any return for increased exports of 
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commodities could meet that call, would have indi- 
cated the expediency of contracting the circulation. 

In such case it is that Mr. Peel's Bill would have 
been operative. The Bank Directors could not 
then, without putting themselves out of condition to 
-Conform to its enactments, have granted accommo- 
dation in the way of discounts to the extent of the 
applications for it ; and instead of making further 
advances to Government, the early repayment of the 
amount contemplated by Mr. Peel's Bill must have 
been rigidly insisted on. 

The limitation of discounts below the sums applied 
for, and the necessity which government would be 
under of raising a loan, or of issuing Exchequer Bills 
at a higher rate of interest to enable it to make the 
repayment, would have produced a great deal of 
mercantile pressure and distress. This state of 
things would have been compatible, as it was in the 
spring of 1796, with a high price of corn. Al- 
though, under such circumstances, Mr. Peel's Bill 
would have been strictly and severely operative 
upon ol/ier classes, the landed interest, so long as 
the prices of agricultural produce were maintained, 
would not have made the discovery that it was a 
measure calculated to diminish the value of all pro- 
perty. 

It is curious to remark, that the state of things 
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which really rendered Mr. P^Ps Bill inoperative 
for the first few years after its enactment, should 
have been taken as the specific ground for the 
clamours against it, while, under the opposite cir- 
cumstances^ when it would have been strictly coer-* 
eive, there would not have been the slightest 
pretence for the complaints of those who have been 
most violently opposed to it. 



Section U. — On the supposed Jnfluence of Mr. 
Peel's Bill in contracting the Countri/ Circitlntion. 



As regards, then, the issues of the Bank of England, 
there appears to be no ground whatever for the 
assertion, that they were contracted by the operation 
of Mr, Peel's Bill. But it is contended by some of 
the opponents of that measure, that, although it had 
not tlie eifect of reducing the issues of the Bank of 
England, it greatly contracted the issues of the 
country banks, and thus occasioned the subsequent 
fall of prices. That a considerable contraction of 
country bank-notes took place subsequent to the 
passing of Mr. Peel's Bill I am perfectly willing to 
admit, and that this contraction accompanied the 
fall of prices which occurred between the beginning 
of 1819 and the close of 1822 may be equally con- 
ceded. But how that contraction was occasioned by 
Mr. Peel's Bill, has, in no instance, beeii satisiac- 
toriiy shewn. 

The commonly-received opinion, which indeed 
has been sanctioned by that of the Bullion Com- 
mittee of 1810, is, that the variations in the amount 



of counfry bank-notes depend essentially upon, 
and usually follow, the variations in the amount 
of Bank of England issues. If this were so, the 
argument against the assumed operation of Mr. 
Peel's Bill on the country circulation would be sim- 
ple and conclusive. If the country banks are so 
controlled in their issues by the circulation of the 
Bank of England as to follow that circulation in 
regular order of time and in proportion of amount, 
then it is clear, that the assignment or negation 
of any cause influencing the amount of Bank of 
England issues, must apply to the circulation of the 
country banks. And as Mr. Peel's Bdl has been 
shewn to have had no influence on the circulation of 
the Bank of England, it would follow, that it was in- 
operative on the issues of the country banks. 

But there are facts innumerable, to prove the 
absence of any immediate or direct influence of the 
Bank of England issues on the circulation of the 
country banks. Indeed, the instances of diver- 
gence are more numerous than those of coincidence. 
And on several occasions the tendency of the Bank 
of England, and of the country bank circulation, 
was iu opposite directions*. Thus, to go no further 

• It is not here meant lo deny that the Bank of England has it s. 
far in its power to control the issues of (he country banks, as, by a 
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back than the year immediately preceding that of the 
passing of Mr. Peel's Bill, while the Bank of Eng- 
land^ in 1818, reduced its circulation by nearly three 
millions, the country banks extended theirs, accord* 
ing to all the computations hitherto made from the 
number of stamps issued in that year*, by up- 
wards of four mUlions. 

forced reduction of its own paper for that specific purpose, to compel 
the country banks to reduce theirs. All that I contend for is that; 
administered as the Bank has been, and under its ordinary rules, the 
country bank circulation may fluctuate largely, while the Bank of 
England paper is uniform ; and that the variations may be, as they 
often have been, in opposite directions. 

* The only materials from whence any estimate can be made of the 
amount of the country circulation, consist in the number of stamps 
issued. As the notes are re- issuable with the same stamps,, and as no 
allowances are made for such as are retained by the country bankers 
for contingent use, or iot such as are, soon after their issue, with- 
drawn from circulation by failure of the bankers or other causes 
nothing can be more vague than any attempt at computing the amount 
of notes actually in circulation. The subjoined statement gives the 
number of stamps and two computations, the one by Mr. Sedgwick 
(as stated in the Bullion Report), and the other by Mr. Joplin (in his 
pamphlet on the Currency in 1825), of the amount in circulation to be 

inferred from the stamps : — 

Computation of Amount* 





Stamps. 


Mr. Sedgwick. 


Mr. Joplin. 


1817, 


9,075,958 


15,898,000 


23,124,373 


1818, 


12,316,868 


20,507,000 


27,816,292 


1819, 


6,130,313 


17,366,875 


27,033,139 


1820, 


3,574,894 


11,767,391 


21,532,075 


1821, 


3,987,582 


8,414,281 


13,202,789 


1822, 


4,217,241 


8,067,260 


11,779,817 


1823, 


4,657,589 


8,798,277 


12,862,512 


1824, 


6,093,367 


10,604,172 


14,968,297 


1825, 


8,532,438 


14,147,211 


, 18,915,771 



, -On the other hand, in the interval from 1819 to 
1832, but more especially after the close of 1820, 
>vhile the ci:rculation of the Bank of England, includ* 
mg the sovereigns issued as a substitiition for its one 
pound notes, was rather increased than diminished, 
that of the country banks is supposed to have under- 
gone a great reduction. The degree of reduction is 
•variously computed, although all accounts concur in 
stating it to be very considerable after 1819. 1 
am ready to admit it to the utmost extent that 
can be claimed, but still I contend that such 
„jeduction was not produced by Mr. Peel's Bill, but 
L jwas tjie result of circumstances which were totally 
Ltiistinct from any operation of that measure, and 
L jjhich rendered it morally impossible for the country 
Jaanks to keep up their issues. 

Of the circumstances which favour an extension of 
[the country bank circulation on the one hand, or re- 
press it on the other, I have already given an ex- 
planation at some length in a former work. It will 
L have been seen by that explanation, that it is of the 
fnature of the circulation of country banks to he ex- 
[ tended under cireumstauces favourable to a general 
I speculation upon the pro.tpect of an advance of prices, 
I more especially as regards agricultural produce, or 
i upon the opening of any new fields for enterprise, and 
to be diminished with the cessation or absence of any 
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adequate grounds for such speculation *, Now, at 
the time immediately preceding the passing of Mr. 

* The aupposition of an immediute dependence of Ihe country 
bank circulation on the circulation of Ihe Bank of England, and of a 
consequent correspondence in a greater or less ratio in the variations 
of the former with those of the latter, is founded upon the reasoning 
of nhich the foUoningpassageof the Report of Ihe Bullion Committefl 
of IS 1 may be considered as an epitome. " If an excess of paper be 
issued in a country district, vphile the London circulation does not 
exceed its due pioportion, there will be a local rise of prices a 
country district, but prices in London will remain a 
who have the country paper in their hands, 
London, where things are cheaper, and will therefore return that 
country paper on the banker who issued it, and will demand from 
him Bank of England notes or bills upon London ; and thus, Uie 
excess of country paper being continually returned upon the issuers 
for Bank of En^and paper, the quantity of the latter necessarily and 
effectually limits the quantity of the former." As far as lliis reason- 
ing goes to point out the check whicii is constantly operating lo pre- 
vent a rise of prices in a country district frota an «xc«s9 of local 
paper, while London prices remain as before, it is undoubtedly cor- 
rect ; and tbe same reasoning applies, to prove the impossibility of any 
rise of importance' in the country generally, trom extended issues of 
the local banks without a rise in the London prices. In fact, a specu- 
lative advance' of prices generally originates in London, and (hen it 
affords the means and inducement to an extension of country bank 
paper. But in some instances the rise of prices in London, as well as 
in the country, has taken place without any contemporaneous increase 
of the Bank of England issues, and the eventual fall has occurred in 
the face of a great extension of Bank of England paper. The error, 
therefore, of the reasoning in the preceding extract, is in the assump- 
tion that the whole amount of the London circulation is commen- 
surate or identical at any gioen linui with Ihe Bank of England 
paper circulating in the metropolis, and accordingly the conclu- 
sion that a demand upon the country bankers for bills on Lon- 
don is equivalent to a demand for B»nk of Sngl&nd notes and re- 
quires an increase of these to support extended issues of the country 



Peel's Bill, there was a cessation, from causes totally 
independent of that measure, of obvious grounds 
for extensive speculation of any kind. And after 
the summer of 1820, when the extraordinary produc- 
tiveness of the harvest began to be appreciated, 

' there was not only no reasonable ground for specu- 
lating on an advance of the price of corn, but a well 
founded apprehension of a fall. There was, accord- 
ingly, a greatly diminished inducement to farmers, 
with a view of being enabled to hold, and to dealers 
and millers with a view of being enabled to increase 
their stock of corn; to obtain advances from the 
country banks. The inducement was rendered still 

. less by the high rate of interest whlcii these contiimed 
to charge long after the general rate had fallen to 

tankers, is incorrect, as referring to any limited period. In the ex- 
l-Jilanation which I gave in a former v:ot\i, {High and Low Prices, 
' Part I. Sec. r.), of the expansive and contractile nature of the country 

snd London circulation, independently of any alteration of the amount 

t)f Bank of England notes, I referred only in general terms to the 
I "London circulation as being susceptible of great enlargement or con- 

^clion llirough the mediiun of more or less of resort to the use of 
I Credit. I am indebted to my friend Mr. James Pennington for the 
I means of making my conclusion on this point more complete. He 

lias addressed a paper to me, noticing an analogy, which has not, as 
I Tax as I am aware, before l>een distinctly observed, between the book 
' credits of the London bankers and the promissory notes of country 

"banks. Thepoint is so important, and hears so much upon the present 
I ■ 'Bubjecf, that I am induced, with Mr. Pennington's permission, to insert 
! tte paper containing his views upon it, and upon one or two topics 

'connected with it, in the Appendix. 
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four, and even three per cent*. Independently^ 
then^ of the other causes which have been noticed 
as tending to diminish the demand for country 
notes^ the mere fall in the market rate of interest 
below that charged by the bankers would account 
for a considerable degree of contraction of their 
issues. 

It was^ therefore, the operation of the high rate 
of interest charged by the country bankers, and the 
little inducement^ with perhaps diminished means^ 
and consequently reduced credit on the part of their 
customers to borrow^ that so greatly contracted the 
country circulation in the years 1820 and ] 821 ; when 
Mr. Peel's Bill had ceased to be talked of, or even 
to be thought of. These causes operated in con- 
tracting and keeping down the circulation of country 
paper till the commencement of 1823^ when, from 
the state of the corn trade^ which I shall have occa- 
sion to notice hereafter, there was an increased in- 
ducement for the employment of monied capital 
among persons engaged in that very extensive 
branch of conimerce. And as the largest proportion 
of that class of persons are customers of the country 

* It is exactly the same cause which reduced the discounts of the 
Bank of England in 1820, 21, and 22, to a most insignificant amount, 
and which induced the Directors to resort to other expedients for 
getting out their notes. 

D 
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banks, they naturally afforded, under these circum' 
stances, an extended channel for the issne of local 
notes*. 

T do not mean to say, that the absence or dimi- 
nished number of borrowers is at all times the only 
eanse of a diminished circulation of country notes. 
In time.') of commercial revulsion, the country bank- 
ers may, and commonly do feel the effect of the 
general discredit, by having their notes occasionally 
rejected, on the score of distrust of the solidity of the 
issuers. And, in the cases in which extensive fai' 
lures of country bankers have occurred, a chasm haa 
been created in the circulation of local notes, which 
has admitted, and even required an extension of 
Bank of England issues to fill it. If, therefore, Mn 
Peel's Bill could be shown to have produced any 
great commercial revulsion which affected the credit 
of the country bankers, so as to disable them from 
accommodating applicants who had adequate security 
to offer, or to induce them to call in the advancea 
already made, — then^ indeed, some effect, although 

• Mr. Hudaon Gurney, on being asked by the Bullion Committee 



of 1819—" What determines, in 
amount of country bank paper ? ' 



ir opinion, the fluctuations 

" The price at which the 



staple commodity of each district is selling ; for example, I consider 
with a high price of com 
m : com being the staple of Nop- 



that our circulation would 

would decrease with a low price of co 

folk." 
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of very short duration, might be ascribed to that 
measure in the contraction of the circulation which 
took place. But, although there were several ex- 
tensive failures of mercantile and manufacturing esta- 
blishments in 1819, the greater number of these had 
already been embarrassed by the general stagnation 
which occurred at the close of 1818, in consequence 
of the overtrading of that and the preceding year. 
And, upon the whole, the commercial failures in 1819, 
were neither so numerous nor extensive as might 
have been expected from the alteration of prices, and 
from the extent of the previous overtrading. 

But as to failures of country banks, there were hardly 
any, and none of any consequence, at the period of 
the passing of Mr. Peel's Bill, or for a considerable 
time after*. Indeed, it would be difficult to point 
out an interval of equal length, in which there were 
so few, or in which the country banks enjoyed fuller 
credit than they did in 1819, and in the four or 
five years following, or had larger balances in the 
hands of the London bankei's. It was not, there- 
fore, from want of credit, or from any deficiency 

■ 

* This comparative stability of commercial, but more especially of 
banking credit, may be ascribed to the circumstance that the great 
failures which had occurred in 1814-15-16, were still recent, and had 
cleared away the greater part^ if not the whole of what had been rotten 
or unsound in trade and banking, so that the losses arising from the 
overtrading of 1818 fell on establishments that could bear them. 

D 2 



of power to make their usual advances, but simply 
from want of dematid, upon adequate security, for 
their notes, that they were under the necessity of 
limiting their issues. 

It may here be objected, that the diminution of 
demand for the country notes might arise not only 
from the causes stated, but from the distressed con- 
dition of the farmers, in consequence of the fall of 
prices, which must so far diminish the number of 
applicants for accommodation having good security 
to offer. This may be granted without proving any- 
thing in favour of the assumed operation of Mr. Peel's 
Bill. I have always admittedj that a fall of prices 
diminished the ability of many of the usual customers 
of the country banks to borrow to the same extent 
as before such fall ; and that, tlierefore, the con- 
traction of country paper was a consequence of the ■ 
fall, and became in its turn an accelerating cause. 
Whereas, the argument whicli I have been combat- 
ing supposes that Mr. Peel's Bill operated directly 
in originating the contraction, and tliat such contrac- 
tion was the immediate and only cause of the fall of 
prices. 

Ih fact, the circumstances of 1820 to 1822 were, 
as regards the state of the country and London cir- 
culation, very similar to what they were in 1827 and 
in the early part of 1828. The country bankers had 
large balances in the hands of their London bankers ; 
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5id these, having larger deposits than usual from 
*"their town as well as country customers, were at a 
loss for the employment of their funds, and were thus 
compelled to hold unusually large reserves, getting 
only a very low rate of interest for what they could 
employ, and lodging the very considerable sums 
which they could not employ, in the Bank of England. 
It may, however, be contended, that though the 
genenU provisions of Mr. Peel's Bill for the resump- 
tion of cash payments had not any material influence 
in the reduction which took place in the circulation 
of the country banks from 1810 to 1822; yet, that 
the particular part of the enactment which enjoined 
the suppression of the II. country notes in 18^3, 
was calculated to produce a considerable eflect, by 
inducing country bankers to make preparations for 
withdrawing that portion of their paper. 

The importance of the country 1/. note circulation, 
upon the value of the whole of the currency, or, in 
other words, its influence on prices, has been, and is, 
in my opinion, extravagantly overrated. But what- 
ever may be the importance of that part of the cir- 
culation, tlie provisions which related to it in Mr. 
Peel's Bill did not practically come into operation, in- 
. asmuch as that clause of the Act, which directed the 
suppression in 1823, was repealed in June, 1822. 
I And there is no reason whatever to suppose that any 
1 curtailment of that description of notes had taken 
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place, with a view to the provisions of Mr. Peel's 
Bill, previous to the prolongation of the term. Had 
such cnrtailinent taken place before the bringing in 
of the Bill for continuing the circulation, a propor- 
tionate enlargement would of course have occurred 
immediately after such prolongation ; whereas the 
amount did not reach its lowest till some months 
after the passing of the Act for continuing for tea 
years longer the circulation of country 1/. notes. 
The rise in the price of corn, which is so generally 
ascribed to the supposed influence of the prolonga- 
tion, the Bill for which was passed in the spring 
of 1823, did not take place till more than six 
montlis after, and may be traced to causes totally 
distinct from that measure. There is as little ground, 
therefore, for imputing to Mr. Peel'^ Bill the contrac- 
tion of this, as of the rest of the circulation of country 
notes*. 

• If Ministera had been vreak enough, last Session, to yield to the 
clamours of the country bankers, for a prolongation of the circulation 
of small notes beyond April next, Ihe rise in the price of com, which 
took place so soon after the adjournment, would inevitably have been 
attributed, in great part, if not wholly, to the influence of the \l. notes. 
We have fortunately been saved, not only from the more substantial 
eyilsof thecontiniiance of that system, but from the false inferences 
to which ttie coincidence of the prolongation of it with the return of 
high prices would have given rise. And there !ias been this further 
advantage from Ihe approaching suppression of fhe small notes— that 
the apprehension of the effecls of the measure in cramping fhe circu- 
lation, and in incie.i^iing Ihevdue of Ihe cmTency, operated in a certain 
degree to clieck the tendency to geneial speculation, vshich the de- 
ficiency of the last harvest was calculated to engender. 
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Section III. — On the general state of the Circulation 
of the Bank of England during the Restriction. 

The argument^ thus far, against the supposed ope- 
ration of Mr. Peel's Bill, in producing a contrac- 
tion of the Currency, appears to be conclusive ; 
and may, it is presumed, be considered a full 
vindication of the correctness of the opinions ex- 
pressed by the promoters of that Bill. 

But many of the writers and speakers who are op- 
posed to that measure, as if conscious of the weakness 
of their ground, frequently shift their position, and 
refer to periods anterior to the passing of Mr. Peel's 
Bill, or to the appointment of the Bullion Committee 
of 1819, for the origin of the evils which they ascribe 
to the restoration of the value of the Currency. Ac- 
cording as it suits the purpose of their argument, they 
fasten upon Mr. Peel's Bill, or they abandon it for a 
more general ground. They contend, that, in every 
instance of a fall of prices, and consequent distress, 
subsequent to the termination of the war, such fall is 
to be ascribed wholly to a contraction of the Cur- 
rency, occasioned by preparations on the part of the 
Bank of England for the restoration of cash pay- 
ments 5 and that every intermediate nse of prices. 
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and consequent return of prosperity, are to be attri-' 
buted to a suspension of such preparation, by an en- 
largement of issues upon the occasional prolongation 
of the Restriction Act. 

But it is clear that the question of preparation for 
cash payments on the part of ttie Bank, after the ter- 
mination of the war, must be referred to the general 
system pursued by them, in the regulation of their 
issues, before that event. Accordingly, in nearly 
all the discussions upon the effects of the resumption 
of cash payments, a reference has been made to the 
state of the circulation from the restriction in 1797 till 
the termination of the war in 1814, as contrasted 
with the circulation and with prices from 1S14, to the 
full restoration of the convertibility of Bank notes. 

Now, 1 am ready to admit, that if the specific 
charge against Mr. Peel's Bill be abandoned in favour 
of the more general one against the restoration of the 
convertibility of Bank notes, our judgment must be 
formed upon the whole monetary history of that period. 
In order, therefore, not to avail myself of what might 
be considered a cavil, if I were to confine the dis- 
cussion specifically to the alleged effects of Mr. Peel's 
Bill, I am prepared to enter again upon the more 
general ground of the effects upon the amount of 
the circulation and upon prices, of the system of our 
currency during the whole period of the Bank re- 
striction. 
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I will, in the first instance, endeavour to show, 
that the restoration of the value of the paper must 
have been without the iiiterveutiou of the Legisla- 
ture, and without any effort on the part of the Bank — 
the consequence of the rules observed by that esta- 
bUshment in the regulation of its issues, as well 
during, as prior and subsequent to the Restriction. 

Of the rules by which the Directors were guided 
during the interval in which they were absolved 
from the necessity of attending to the only safe 
guides for the correct regulation of iheir issues — 
viz. the price of gold and the state of the ex- 
changes, the information thus far before tlic public 
is indeed very imperfect. 

With the exception of the scanty materials to be 
gleaned from the evidence of the Directors before the 
Bullion Committees of 1810 and 1819, the means of 
judging of the working of the macliinery of the Bank, 
are confined to the printed statements which have, 
from time to time, been laid before Parliament, of 
the amount of bank-notes in circulation, and of the 
advances by tlie Bank to Government. The ad- 
vances, however, to Government form only one of 
several channels through which Bank of England 
notes are issued. The other principal channels are 
purchases of buUion, and discounts of mercantile 
bills ; and it must be evident that, without a refer- 
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ence to the amounts issued under these heads, as 
well as under that of advances to Government, all 
reasoning must be the most vague imagiuable as to 
what would have been the state of the circulation if 
the restriction had not taken place, or had not been 
removed. 

A knowledge of the quantity of buUion in the 
coffers of the Bank, and of its tendency to increase or 
diminish, is especially important, as being indicative, 
with the exchanges, of defect or excess of the circula- 
tion, compared with the currency of other countries. 
The amount of discounts, too, is very material in 
considering the degree in which the issues through 
this channel operated, sometimes as a compensat- 
ing, and at others as au aggravating cause, in 
determining the whole amount of the circulation. 
Indeed, the information to be derived under these 
two heads was of sucli obvious importance, that the 
Bullion Committee of 1&19 required to be furnished 
with it ; and accordingly the Directors supplied it, 
but in so mystical a form as greatly to detract from 
its use. Following the precedent of what had been 
done in the case of the Secret Committee of the Lords 
in 1797, they communicated two scales — 'One of 
cash and bullion, and another of bills discounted, 
for every month in each year, from January, 1 797, 
to February, 1819, indicating the proportions only of 
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each, and not the actual amount. These scales were 
delivered to the Committees of the Lords and Com- 
mons in 1819*, with an injunction against publica- 
tion similar to that which had been imposed in 1797. 
The particulars of the scales delivered to the Com- 
mittee of 1797 transpired very soon after they had 
been communicated, and appeared, first, in the 
Monthly Magazine, for October of that year ; sub- 
sequently in Mr. Allardycc's book on the Aflulrs of 
the Bank in 1802 ; and, more recently, in a work 
which I published in 1826, on the State of the 
Currency. 

The Committee of 181 9 have more strictly observed 
the injunction. A copy of the scale delivered was, 
indeed, communicated to me some time since, but 
confidentially, and although I was in possession <if it 
at the time of my last publicatiou, I was not at liberty 
to avail myself of it, as I could have wished, for the 
purpose of that discussion. The restriction, bow- 
ever, from my making full use of the information in 
question is now removed, and it is high time (hat it 
should be so ; ten years having elapsed since the 
last of the dates to which it refers. It is now matter 
of remote history ; and whatever may have been the 

* The scales delivered to the Commiifees of 1 81 a were staled by 
the Governor of the Bank in his evidence (ji. 162, Com mom Report), 
to be a conlinuation of, and founded upon the samts principles with 
those scales that were delivered to the Oommillee in Ihe year 1 T97. 
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motives which induced the Bank Directors at that 
period to withhold it from the public, there cannot 
at this distance of time be even the shadow of a 
ground for apprehending any sinister influence on 
their affairs by the publication of it. 

What reason they can have had against making 
it public in 1819, along with the other information 
which they supplied to the Committee of Inquiry, I 
am at a loss to conceive. So far, indeedj am I fi*om 
thinking that any detriment can arise to the Bank 
from this disclosure, that I consider it a matter of 
regretj not only on the part of the pubUc, but on the 
part of the Bank of England, that it had not long- 
since been made, not in its cabalistical form of a 
scale only, but in a distinct statement of actual 
amounts. 

The public wouldj in that case, have been better 
informed on a topic of vital importance to it ; and the 
Bank Directors might, by a reference to such a state- 
ment, have offered a much better justification of some 
parts of their management during the restriction, 
than they did by their evidence before the Bullion 
Committees of 1810 and 1819. And I may here in- 
cidentally add, that the information now about to be 
given is likely to have the further advantage of fur- 
nishing better materials for judging of the mechanism 
of the Bank of England, with a view to the discus- 
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sions which must soon take place on the question of 
the renewal of the charter. 

Of the correctness of the scales of cash and bul«< 
lion and of discounts, in the following Table, I can 
$peak with the utmost confidence ; but I cannot 
vouch for the perfect accuracy of the sums supposed 
to be represented by the figures of the scale. These 
sums are the result of a computation made out ac« 
cording to a key derived from certain data, for the 
state of the Bank circulation from 1783 to 1797, ex- 
plained in a table of a similar kind inserted in the 
Appendix to my last work on the Currency. But 
although I do not engage for the perfect accuracy 
of these sums, I have reason to believe that they 
are near the truths and quite sufficiently so for all 
purposes of argument. And it must be obvious, that 
in reasoning upon a comparative view of the amount 
of the circulation through diflerent channels, the in- 
ference is likely to be much more clear and satis- 
factory by a reference to positive sums than to a 
mere scale of proportions. In the following Table are 
comprised, likewise, the amount of advances by the 
Bank to Groveiiiment, and the amount of bank-notes^ 
in circulation. 



Table I.— showing the Scale ond Amount of Caah and Bull! 
Bills discounted; und the Amount of Advances to Go' 
Notes in circulation ; from IT'JT to ISli). 
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The malerioU for filling up the colunin!, sliowing the amount of bank-notes in 
cirtulation, are taken from a Paper, dated 24 March, 1821, laid before Parliament 
by the Bank ; and the Adfancca to Government, from the Appendix to tlie Second 
Report of the Secret Committees in 1819, "f ""^ i'~— ■"'!"'■"" "' 
Cuh Payments, witb the exception ot the 
ftvm a Farliamentsry Paper, 



I proceed to observe upon each of the heads 
comprised in this Table. 

Cask and Bullion. 
Under this head the foUowing important remarks 



1. That the Bank was in a condition to resume 
cash payments in 1798, when the Directors an- 
nounced in the prescribed form their competence 
and readiness to do so. (And it is greatly to be 
regretted that cash payments were not, at that time, 
restored.) If the Bank had then resumed i(« pay- 
ments in specie, there can hardly be a doubt, after 
an inspection of the table, that httle, if any, elForf, 
by which I mean, httle, if any, contraction of paper 
would, except for a very short interval in ISOO and 
1801, have been requisite for continuing its con- 
vertibility during the ten or eleven years following. 
The magnitude of the amount of cash and bullion on 
the average of the period from 1798 to 1808, is 
particularly observable, having been nearly 7-16ths 
of the amount of Bank notes in circulation. 

Cash and bullion — 

April I79S lo April 180S, botli inclusive £6.892,500 
Bank-notes — 

February 179S lo February 1808, „ £l6,t)0iifi2t> 

2. That the Bank Directors did, consequently, 
during that lono; interval, regulate their issues with a 
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pretty constant reference to their eventual liability to 
pay in specie ; for what other possible motive could 
they have for keeping so large a part of their capital 
ill an unproductive state * ? 

3. That a considerable influx of the metals into 
the coffers of the Bank took place in the four years 
following January, 1804, and, consequently, that the 
price of gold during that interval^ viz. 4/. per oz., 
indicated the utmost depreciation of the value of the 
currency f. 

' They might, indeed, and I believe Ihey did, consider themselves 
bound to preserve, at all eyents, such a stock of bullion as might 
enable them to assist Government with a supply upon any sudden 
emergency requiring extended foreign payments ; but less thaji one 
half of the amount which they actually did hold, would have been 
sufficient for the purpose. 

f It is probalile that if the Bank had not, as (I think inju- 
diciously,) bought gold at that rate, the market price might have fallen 
to the Mint price. The Bank might then indeed have had two or three 
niillions less of treasure, but there would have been no depreciation of 
its paper. In fact, by those purchases, it actually established the 
value of gold beyond that of its own paper ; according to its own esti- 
mation, the difference against its paper was that lielween 3^, 1 7*. 1 04*/. 
and 4/. And the holder of bank-notes who wanted gold for them, 
which they promised but did not pay, i 
of that difference ; in other words, Ihey w 
less value than the gold. The following ai 
of (he Bank, (as inserted in the Appendix to the Lords' Committee on 
Cash Payments in 1819, page 317,) relalive to the purchase of gold. 
At a Committee of Treasury, 28tko/ March, 1804. 

Resolve o,— That, in the opinion of this Committee, it will be ad- 
visable to attempt an encouragement to the importation of gold, by 
offering a higher price than the coinage price ; and that it will be 
right for the Bank to g^ve Al. an ounce, and to let it be known, that 
it will continue to give this price for three months to come. 



s obliged to make a sacrifice 
ere to him of just so much 
■e extracts from the minutes 
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4. That the influx of treasure between January, 
1804, and January, 1803^ being; coincident with, 
or rather preceded by an increase of bank-notes, 
compared with the amount which was in circula- 
tion when the drain of the coflers of the Bunli was 
in progress, affords a stroug ground of presump- 
tion that the efflux of the metals was not caused by 
the issues of bank-notes, howe\'er it might have been 
in the power of the Bank to stop the drain by a 
foi-ced reduction of its paper, 

5. That the argument which supposes a greater 
diminution of the value of the currency, during the 

Al a Court o/ Directors, 7lh nf June, 1804. 
Rbsolvbo, — That the Bunk da continue to purchase gold at 41. 
per ounce, until Ihe 30th of September next. 

At a Court of Directors, iOth n/ Sepieinl>er;n(i4. 
. B.BSOLVED, — That the Bank do continue to purchase gold at 4/. 
per ounce, untirthe 1st of Jamiory next. 

At a Court of Directors, 6fh of December, Ib04. 
Rbsolvbd,— That Ihe Bank do continue to piu-chase gold at-]/. 
per ounce, until the 31st of March, 13U5. 

At a Court of Director*, 7th of March, 1805. 
Resoltbd, — That the Bank do continue to purchase gold at il. 
per ounce, for three months, from the 31st inst. 

At a Court of Directors. 27 tk of June, 1805. 
Rbsolved, — That the 'Bank do continue to purchase gold al 41. 
per ounce, for three months, from the 3i)th inst. 
At aCourtofDirectori,26tho!March,lS07. At Ihe recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of Treasury . 
RssoLTBD, — That the GoTemor \x authorized to continue to give 
Al. per ounce for such standard gold as shall he offered to the Bank 
within the period of twelye montlis from Ihe present time. 
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restriction, than is indicated by the difference between 
paper and gold, in consequence of the large quan* 
tity of the metals assumed to have been let loose 
from this country and added to the circulation of the 
rest of the world, if it were applicable, (which, in my 
opinion, it is not,) to any period of the restriction, 
cannot for a moment be admitted, in reference to 
the ten or twelve years immediately following' the 
suspension. The reserve of the Bank being so much 
larger than was commonly imagined, and the amount 
of gold in the hands of individuals being still con- 
siderable, the sum left to swell the circulation of 
the rest of the world must have been the most 
insignificant conceivable in its effect on the general 
value of the metals; even supposing that effect 
had not been more _ than counter-balanced, as I 
believe it was, by the absorption of a large amount 
of specie by the military chests of the numerous 
armies which were on foot during the whole inter- 
val, and, for the most part, engaged in actual hos- 
tilities over a great portion of the continent of Eu- 
rope. But the question of the effect which the dis- 
engagement of the metals from the circulation of 
this country had on the bullion prices of the rest of 
the world will come more properly under discus^ 
sion hereafter. 

That the phenomenon of a very low amount of 
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treasure, with a greatly increased amount of bank- 
notes, is confined to tlie interval of the five years 
from the close of 1809 to that of 1814,— the small- 
est amount of treasure, and the largest issues of 
paper, in that interval, being observable in 18!4. 

7. That in the three years following 1814, the 
cash and bullion in the cofTers of the Bank ex\)e~ 
rienced a most rapid augmentation, and reached an 
amount, at the close of 1817, larger than was ever 
before in possession of the Bank*. 

8. That this vast influx of the metals was com- 
patible with a larger amount of Bank of England 
paper, than had ever before been in circulation : thus 
affording a ground of presumption that the low slate 
of treasure in the five years preceding 1815 had not 
origiuated in the increased issues of the Bank : al- 
though it may be admitted that a forced reduction 
of the issues of paper would have prevented so great 
a diminution of the treasure as occurred in those five 
years. 

9. That the great reduction of the cash and bul- 
lion in the coffers of the Bank, in the interval from 
December 1817 to February 1819, (being nearly nine 
millions,} was accompanied by a reduction of less than 
half that amount of paper : leaving the amount of 

• See Mr, Harman's evidence, Lords' Report, 1BI9, p. 37. 
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treasure, and the amount of bank-notes, in Febru- 
ary 1819, as nearly as possible the same, both posi- 
tively and relatively, as they had been in February 
1816; — the whole intermediate increase and dimi- 
nution of the circulation of bank-notes being less 
by about four millions than the intermediate fluc- 
tuation of treasure. 

The causes of the great fluctuations of treasure, 
or, in other words, the circumstances operating upon 
the exchanges, througli the medium of which the 
efflux or influx of the metals is determined, will be 
adverted to when the column of the preceding- Table, 
exhibiting the amount of bank-notes in circulation, 
comes under consideration, in connexion with the 
exchanges and the price of gold. 



i 



Discounts. 



The generally received opinion respecting this 
channel for the issue of bank-notes, as comparal 
with that of advances to Government, is, that it 
is not only the most beneficial in extending tiie 
means of commercial enterprise, but that it is Ik 
most manageable, because, the bills having onlj i 
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short time to run, afford to the Directors the means 
of constant control over the amount of their issues ; 
whereas, in the case of advances to Government, 
they possess no such control. 

On the comparison of the advantage of these 
two channels for .the issue of bank-notes I will not 
now enter. The immediate question is, how far, 
according to the system adopted by the Bank, tlie 
amount of the circulation was influenced by them ; 
and whether the issues, through the medium of 
discounts, were, in point of fact, so regulated as to 
afford to the Directors the control over the amount 
of their paper, and to admit of their preserving it at 
an uniform value, either with reference to the price 
of gold, or to any other criterion. 

According to the theory which the Directors 
avowed in their evidence before the Bullion Com- 
mittees of 1810 and 1819, and upon which they 
appear to have acted throughout the period of the 
restriction, they considered that the demand for dis- 
counts, at the rate of five per cent, per annum on 
g-ood mercantile bills, founded on real commercial 
transactions, and payable at short and fixed periods, 
was the criterion of the real wants of the circulation ; 
and that they could not issue their notes to excgiuiP^ci' 
this rule. There were, however, regulal 
ing the form and nature of the bill?. 
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treasure, and the amount of bank-notes, in Febru- 
ary 1819, as nearly as possible the same, both posi- 
tively and relatively, as they had been in February 
1816 ; — the whole intermediate increase and dimi- 
nution of the circulation of bank-notes being less 
by about four millions than the intermediate fluc- 
tuation of treasure. 

The causes of the great fluctuations of treasure, 
or, in other words, the circumstances operating upon 
the exchanges, through the medium of which the 
efflux or influx of the metals is determined, will be 
adverted to when the column of the preceding Table, 
exhibiting the amount of bank-notes in circulation, 
comes under consideration, in connexion with the 
exchanges and the price of gold. 




Discounts. 

The generally received opinion respecting this 
channel for the issue of bank-notes, as compared 
with that of advances to Government, is, that it 
is not only the most beneficial in extending the 
means of commercial enterprise, but that it is the 
most manageable, because, the bills having only a 




■short time to ruDj afford to the Directors the means 
of constant control over the amount of their issues ; 
whereas, in the case of advances to Government, 
they possess no such control. 

On the comparison of the advantage of these 
two channels for, the issue of bank-notes I will not 
now enter. The immediate question is, how far, 
according to the system adopted by the Bank, the 
amount of the circulation was influenced by them ; 
and whether the issues, through the medium of 
discounts, were, in point of fact, so re^^ulated as to 
aiford to the Directors the control over the amount 
of their paper, and to admit of their preserving it at 
aTi uniform value, either with reference to the price 
of gold, or to any other criterion. 

According to the theory which the Directors 
avowed in their evidence before the liuliion Com- 
mittees of 1810 and 1819, and upon which they 
appear to have acted throughout the period of the 
restriction, they considered that the demand for dis- 
counts, at the rate of five per cent, per annum on 
good mercantile bills, founded on real commercial 
transactions, and payable at short and fixed periods, 
was the criterion of the real wants of the circulation ; 
andthat they could not issue their notes to excess under 
this rule. There were, however, regulations respect- 
ing the form and nature of the bills, and the sums 
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allowed to be running with and upon any particular 
firm, which had practically some effect in modifying 
the application of that theory. They did not, there 
fore, in point of fact, act fully up to the principle 
which they broadly asserted ; but the rule, subject 
only to the modification alluded to, seems to have 
been adhered to, in determining the amount of the 
issues under this head ; and, as might be expected, 
the circulation tended, so far as this source of issue 
was concerned, to overflow, or run dry, according as 
the market rate of interest exceeded or fell short, m 
any marked degree, of the rate prescribed fay the 
Bank. 

On reference to the preceding Table, it is impos- 
sible not to be struck by the great fluctuation in the 
issues through this channel. From four millions, 
at the commencement of 1798, they rose, with few 
retrograde movements, till 1810, when they reached 
their greatest height of 20J* milUons in Septem- 
ber, 1810. From this point they fell rapidly below 
twelve millions in September, 1811, and fluctuated 
between ten and seventeen millions till March, 1816 ; 
after which, in the short space of a year and a half, 
viz., by the end of 1817, they fell to little more than 
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The great increase of the amount of applications for discount in 
) was connected nith the violent revulsion of commercial credit in 

that year, originating in the extravagant speculation wliich had occurred 

in 180S. 
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two millions. By January, 1819, they rose again to 
tea millions ; and tliere is reason to suppose, that 
in no long- interval after the passing of Mr. Peel's 
Bill, C'f"' the scale does not extend beyond the 
beginning of 1819,) they again fell to or below two 
millions. 

It appears, then, that the issues of the Bank 
under this head, instead of being within the control 
of the Directors, were, by the rule of an invariable 
rate of discount, most unmanageable and irregular j 
and that If the amount of bank notes in circulation 
had depended exclusively on this source, it would 
have been liable to the most extraordinary and in- 
convenient fluctuations. It is the more important to 
dwell upon this point, because the Directors, in 
urging Government to a repayment of a part of the 
advances of the Bank, stated that such repayment 
was essential to their possessing the full control 
of their issues. They might, indeed, in strictness be 
said to possess the power over the supply of paper 
through the medium of discounts, but they made 
a rule of not exercising it. 

The rule, however, although unsound in priuci 
pie, did not, in point of fact, lead to great fluc- 
tuations in the total amount of the circulation of 
bank-notes from year to year, or to such perma- 
nent excess from progressive increase as might have 
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been apprehendedj or as, indeed, might, and pro- 
bably would, have occurred under other circum- 
stances. 

If the market rate of interest for such bills as 
came within the prescribed rules of the Bank had 
fluctuated more than it did, and had likewise on 
an average very materially exceeded the fixed rate 
of discount, and more especially if it had risen pro- 
gressively during the whole period of the war, or of 
the restriction, not only would the fluctuations in 
the amount of bank-notes have been greater, but 
there would also have been such a constant ten- 
dency to excess through this channel of issue, as 
would not have admitted of compensation by di- 
minished issues through other channels, and the 
total increase of the circulation would have been 
greater than it has proved to be. But it so hap- 
pens, that the market rate of interest, for such bills 
as came within the Batik rules, did not constantly 
nor materially exceed five per cent. ; nor did it rise 
progressively through the greater part of the inter- 
val of the restriction. The rate of interest for such 
bills was at its highest long before the termination 
of the war, as may be inferred from the circumstance 
that, in the three last yeai-s of it, the applications for 
discount at the Bank fell off, compared with what 
they had been for some years before. 
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The fact of a rate of interest in some degree steady 
at about five per cent, on tbis description of se- 
curities, is perfectly compatible with considerable 
variations in the money market for other securities. 
It is well known that, within these few years past, 
such bills have occasionally been eagerly sought by 
bankers and other capitalists at a rate as low as 
two percent, per annum, while, on mortgages or other 
securities not immediately or readily convertiblCj 
advances were never to be had under four, and fre- 
quently not under five per cent. On the other handj 
during the war, while bills of undoubted solidity, 
and at short dates, were generally discountable at 
about five cent., it was difficult to raise money on 
mortgages or on securities imperfectly or distantly 
convertible, on any terras but such as, by annuities, 
premiums, or other evasions of tite usury laws, were 
equivalent to from six to ten per cent, per annum. 

It was, therefore, the coincidence, through the 
greater part of the interval of the restriction, between 
the market and the Bank rate of interest, that pre- 
vented the tendency to progressive increase and irre- 
mediable excess of issues through this medium, which 
might have been apprehended if the Bank rate had 
been for any length of time much below the market 
rate. 

The principal causes of the fluctuations iti the 
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amount of discounts at the Bank down to 1816, be- 
sides those which are incidental to the growth and 
varying- exigencies of trade, the greater or less in- 
ducement to speculation and occasional derangements 
of commercial creditj may be traced to the financial 
operations of Government, 

When considerable public loans were negociated, 
or when Exchequer Bills, to a larger amount than 
usual, were issued on the money market, the imme- 
diate effect was to create a temporary absorption of 
floating capital, and, consequently, to occasion a 
temporary rise in the rate of interest. This would 
naturally be followed by increased applications for 
discount at the Bank. But in the interval of loans, 
or when Exchequer Bills were in less amount thau 
usual, either by Government not issuing so many, 
or by the Bank taking a portion of them off the 
market, that is, making advances upon them, there 
would be diminished applications for discount. 

It was a fall in the rate of interest, hastened pro- 
bably by the Bank taking a large proportion of Eix- 
chequer Bills in 1816 and 1817, that occasioned an 
almost total cessation of the demand for discounts in 
the latter year. On the other hand, the repayment 
by Government of five millions to the Bank, out 
of the loan of 1818, tended, concurrently indeed 
with other causes, to raise the market rate of in- 
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terest, and accordingly it will be seen, by re- 
ference to the Table, that there was an immediate 
increase of the issues, through the medium of dis- 
counts, to a greater amount than the sum paid off by 
Government. And if the repayment by Government 
in 1818, had been to the utmost extent stipulated, 
there is every reason to believe that an increase, to at 
least the same extent, would, as the money market 
was then situated, have taken place in the issue of 
bank-notes through the medium of discounts, to the 
amount of which, upon bills coming within the 
prescribed rules, there was no limitation. 

As long, therefore, as the Directors adhered to 
their rule of not limiting their issues through the 
medium of discounts, their call upon Government 
for repayment of their advances, as a means of plac- 
ing the amount of the circulation within their control, 
involved an inconsistency, as such control could only 
be exercised by a departure from that rule which 
they had, throughout, held to be a sufficient limita- 
ibn. 

If, however, the Directors, had, in 1818, in order 
to prepare for cash payments, adopted a fresh prin- 
ciple of limitation, so as forcibly to keep down the 
amount of their issues, through tliat medium, to 
the sum at which it stood in the commencement 
of 1818, viz., to between two and, three milliona, 
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tt'hile the government advances were reduced by 
five millions, then, indeed, might the preparation 
for cash payments be said to be effective. Such 
a reduction of the circulation would, in all pro- 
bability, have occasioned a rapid improvement of 
the exchanges. This improvement might have 
occurred in time to deter the Bank Directoi-s from 
preferring the alternative of a parliamentary in- 
quiry to holding out the prospect of being able to 
resume cash payments at any definite period, and 
the resumption would then have taken place without 
the intervention of Mr. Peel's Bill. 

Such a limitation of discounts would, doubtless, 
have aggravated the pressure which, previous to any ' 
repayment, was felt in the commercial world *, and 
would have hastened the fall of prices, which, from 
other causes, was inevitable. And in this case, a con- 
traction of the circulation, and a consequent earlier fall 
of prices, might have been attributed to a preparation 
in 18 18, on the part of the Bank, for cash payments. 
But as it was, the increase of discounts rendered in- 
operative the repayment in 1818 by Government. 

Subsequent to the commencement of 1819, the fall 

• The stagnation and partial der.iiigeraent of commercial credit, in 
this country, at the close of 1818, had been preceded by extensive 
failures at Paris and Amsterdam, which, independently of other 
causes, were calculated to produce a reaction from the facility o| 
credit which had just before prevailed. 
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in the market rate of interest, from g^eneral causes, di- 
minished the demand for discounts, and, under the 
system pursued by the Bank Directors, led to such 
a diminution of their issues under this head, as, sup- 
posing 110 other channel to have presented itself for 
their paper, would have greatly contracted the circula- 
tion. Such contraction would have been clearly the 
effect of the ordinary rule pursued by the Bank, and not 
of any preparation for cash payments. The contrac- 
tion, however, as has been stated in the earlier part 
of this argument, did not occur, because the amount 
of paper issued in payment for the gold which then 
came in rapidly compensated the diminution of dis- 
counts. And it may be observetl by the instance 
of 1817, that an increase of circulation, by notes 
issued against purchases of gold, is perfectly com- 
patible with all the effects of high prices and appear- 
ances of prosperity which have been so generally as- 
cribed to an abundant supply of paper circulating to 
the exclusion of gold. 



Advances to Governmtnt. 



Statements of the advances by the Bank to govern- 
ment have been periodically laid before Parliament, 
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and have therefore always been known to such part 
of the public as has taken any particular interest in 
the subject. But in the innumerable discussions to 
which the controversy respecting the Bank restric- 
tion has given rise, I am not aware of any in- 
stance in which the amount of advances, during the 
whole interval of the restriction, was placed in juxta- 
position with the amount of bank-notes in circu- 
lation. It is however obvious, that a compari- 
son of that kind is essential to a correct estimate of 
the influence to be ascribed to this channel for the 
issues of the Bank on the amount of the whole cir- 
culation. In the Bullion Report of the House of 
Commons in 1819 (p. 8.), there is, indeed, the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

" From the year 1790 to the year 1797, when the 
Restriction Act passed, the amount of advances made 
by the Bank to Government, and of the notes out- 
standing on the 2oth of February in each year, waa 
as follows : — 



8,786,514 
11,114,230 
11,718.730 



The amount, therefore, of advances to Goveriift 




1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 






Bank notes. 
10,217,360 
11,699,140 
11,349,810 
11,451,180 






1794 
1795 
17DG 




10,963,380 
13,539,160 
11,030,110 







does not appear to have borue, for some time pre- 
vious to tlie Restdclion Act, a much less proportion 
to the total amount of notes outstanding, than the 
advances since 1814 have borne to the notes issued 
in corresponding periods." 

But the inference suggested by this statement 
would have been greatly strengthened if the com- 
parison during the restriction, instead of being con- 
fined to the interval from 1814 to 1819, bad em- 
braced likewise the interval from 1797 to 1814*. 
It would then have been, as it now will be seen by a 
reference to the preceding Table, that the advances to 
Government were, during the period from the first 
suspension of cash payments to the termination of the 
war, (with the single exception of the last year of it,) 
on a smaller scale (relatively to the amount of bank- 
notes in circulation) than they had been, on an average 
of several years preceding the restriction or than they 
were during the period of peace from 1814 to 1819, 
to which the Table extends. But still more striking 
is the smallness of the advances to Government, if 
the comparison be, in the first instance, confined to 
the interval frem 1797 till 1811, as in no instance 
did they equal, and in most cases fell consider- 
ably short of the amount of bank-notes in circulation. 



• Average of advances to Government from 
Feb., 1797, to Feb., 1814, both dates included. 
Bank-notes in circulation! do. do. 



£14,626,229 
17,600,639 
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But moderate as is the scale of advances to Go-' 
vernmeiit, as here exhibited, during the whole .of the 
■war^ it would be reduced to absolute insignificance if 
we were to deduct from it the balances in the hands 
of the Bank belonging to Government — such balances 
being allowed on all hands to be a legitimate set-off 
against so much of the advances, in their effects on 
the issue of bank-notes*. 

This comparative smallness of the advances to 
Government completely negatives the supposition so 

• From documents laid before Parliament, in consequence of iha 
attention called to the subject by the repeated motions of Mr. Gren- 
fell, it appears that the itmount of the Government deposits, or 
'balances in the hands of the Bank, was as follows :~< 
In 1800, the aggregate average was . . £6,251,483 

In IBOG, ditto .... 12,197,303 

I^Vom 1S06 to lgl7, the amount fluctuated between 11 & 12,000,000 
Now the average of the advances by the Bank to Go- 
vernment, from 1S06 to IBIO, both years included, 
amounted to .... . 14,492,970 

Averasfe of public money in the hands of the Bank, 
about £11,500,000, fi-om which are to be deducted 
about £500,000' for unclaimed dividends, these 
having been deducted from the amount of the 
Bank advances ..... 11,000,000 

Leaving the actual cash advance, and the amount there- 
fore of bank-notes issued through this medium, only 
about . . .... 3,500.000 

Or Mle more than one-fourth of the amount issued through the 
medium of discounts in the same interval. 

Since the year iai6, the public balances have been diminished by " 
about five milhons, and to this extent tlie effective advances by the 
Bank, as a medium for the issue of its notes, should be considered 
as having been increased. 
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commonly enterlaiiied and reasoned upon as a point 
beyond doubt, that the Bank was rendered by the 
restriction a mere engine in the hands of Govern- 
ment for facilitating- its financial operations. And 
whether this moderation in tlie amount of advances 
resulted exclusively from the forbearance of Govern- 
ment in not requiring;, or from the firmness of the 
Directors in refusing such accommodation, it equally 
tends (especially when combined with the considera- 
tion of the large amount of treasure in possession of 
the Bank during the greater part of the restriction) 
to strengthen the presumption, that the Government 
and the Directors of that period were sincere in (lie 
declaration, that there constantly existed, on the part 
of both, a reference to the eventual resumption of 
cash payments. 

In fact, the whole charge of an undue proportion 
of the issues of the Bank in advances to Government 
is confined to the two last years of the war, and the 
five years following the peace. But it will be shown 
hereafter, that, in tlie instance of by far the largest 
advance that was ever made, viz., in 1814, when, 
for a shoi-t interval, the amount reached nearly 35 
millions, the increase in the circulation which it oc- 

Ieasioned was not sufficient to check a fall in tlie 
price of gold, which was then in progress. Indeed 
the temporary increase of Bank paper at that precise 



period, was called for to make up for the sudden 
deficiency in the genera! circulation occasioned by 
the failure of several considerable country banks, 
■which occurred in July and August of 1814. And if 
it had not been for the additional supply of bank- 
notes through this channel, the whole difference 
would, in all probability, have been made up by a 
proportionate increase, through the medium of bills 
discounted, as was the case in 1810, under circum- 
stances somewhat similar, with regard to the dis- 
credit of the country circulation *. 

Every instance since 1814 of repayment by Go- 
vernment to the Bank has, in most of the publica- 
tions which have of late years appeared on tlie 
subject of the Currency, been adduced as a proof, 
or presumption of a preparation for the resumption 
of cash payments. But how happens it, if such were 
the only view of Government, that there should have 
been uistances of repayment of a large part of the 
advances, when no such view can by possibility be 
inferred? Take, for example, the reduction between 
February and August, 1805, from 16,826,000/. to 
11,368,600/., besides other instances, although not 

" See the evidence of Mr. Thornton, Lords' Report on Cash 
Payment, 1819, p. 77: — " In the latter part of the year 1814, de- 
mands were made upon the Bank to supply the deficiency in the 
ommtiy, particul&rly in Northtunberland and Durham,' 
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. quite so striking, which the Table exhibits in the 
interval between 1797 and 1811. 

It has likewise been assumed, that the urgent appli- 
cations made by the Bank to Government since 1814, 
and especially in 1818, for a repayment of a part of tt» 
advances, were the consequence of the near approach 
of the terras fixed by the successive restriction acts for 
the eventual resumption of cash payments. But it 
will be seen by a statement in the Appendix, extracted 
from the Report of the Lords' Committee, 1819, 
p. 277, of the applications from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the Bank io purchase Exchequer 
Bills, and of the answers of the Bank, that, upon 
uearly every occasion when those advances exceeded 
the usual amount, the applications were complied 
with reluctantly, and stipulations made for repay- 
ment at short intervals. It appears, therefore, 
that it was not merely a matter of tacit understand- 
ing, but of clear stipulation, that such repayments 
should be made; and it must be obvious, that they 
would have been made without any reference what- . 
ever to the prospect of cash payments, as soon as it 
suited the financial arrangements of Government to 
make them*. In the only instance in which the re- 



- There can be no doubt that the financial arrangemenfs of Go- 
vernment might and ought to have been so made, as to fulfil with 
the utmost punctuality, the stipulations of repayment to the Bank 
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payment seems to have been in the shghtest degree 
accelerated, (for it is only a question of time,) viz., of 
the five millions in 1818, it has been seen that such 
repayment was immediately neutralized in its effect 
on the circulation ; and a similar consequence of a 
compensation by discount would have followed, if a 
further repayment had been made, in the state in 
which the money market then was. The rate of in- 
terest in 1818 was rising-, or, to use the lang;uage of 
the money market, money was in increased demand ; 
partly in consequence of a commencing reaction, from 
the spirit of general speculation which had just 
before prevailed, but chiefly, as has been observed, 
in consequence of the great financial operations 
of the continental governments, especially of those 
of France and Russia. Of course, such demand 
would be temporarily further increased by a repay- 
ment, to however small an amount, or however 
effected, by our own Government, to the Bank. 
Now, as the market rate of interest was already at. 



Whatever occasional sacrifices were made fur the preservation of 
panctuolily in repayment, would have been amply made up by the 
greater solidity ot the system of finance which such punctualily 
supposes. Indeed it would be no difficult matter to show that a 
positive loss was incurred in most of the instances in which the tin- 
funded debt liad been suffered to accumulate. Thus the large loans 
of 1312 and ISIS were made on much worse terms than if the sums 
required for ISll and 1814 had been at once provided for by funding. 
And the same remark applies to the unfunded debt in 1817. 
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or rather above five per cent., any additional repayment 
by Government would inevitably Iiave had the effect 
of greatly increasing the inducement to discount at 
the Hank ; and as there is necessarily in existence a 
vast amount of Bills of Exchange, (coming within the 
prescribed rule of the Bank,) which are usually dis- 
counted by bankers and other private channels, or 
held ^for maturity by the payee, when money 13 in 
no particular demand, it is perfectly conceivable, 
that in the case supposed, so large a proportion of 
those bills might be sent into the Bank as would 
actually enlarge the circulation in a greater degree 
than that in which the repayment was calculated to 
contract it. 

If the circumstances tending to keep the market 
rate of interest above five per cent, had been of a more 
permanent description, every repayment by Govern- 
ment, subsequently to 1818, would have been at- 
tended with a counteracting effect on the circulation, 
through the medium of increased discounts ; and if 
it had then been found that the maintenance of the 
amount of the circulation was incompatible with a 
compliance with the provisions of Mr. Peel's Bill, the 
Bank Directors must have been reduced to the alter- 
native of hastening the repayments by Government; 
at the same time, forcibly keeping down the discounts 
to the amount at which they were immediately before 
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such repayment. Or, failing of being able to obtain 
such repayment, they must have reduced the dis- 
counts forcibly from their former amount, or (by a 
deviation from the practice which they had before uni- 
formly observed, but from which they have since, 
I i believe, departed) have sold Exchequer Bills in 
[ the market at a discount, if the market rate of in- 
[ terest had been, as here supposed, at or above five per 
cent. Upon any of these suppositions, vi'hich were, 
at the time of the passing of Mr. Peel's Bill, not at 
all improbable, the provisions of that Bill would 
have been operative in reducing the circulation below 
what it would otherwise have been. Although, if as 
has been before observed, the Bill had become 
operative coincldently, as it might have done, with 
a bad harvest, and a consequent rise in agricultural 
produce, we should have had no complaints similar 
to those which have been preferred against it. 

But the circumstances which raised the rate of 
interest in 1818 were not of a permanent cha- 
racter. The loans to the French, and other con- 
tinental governments, and the funding by our own 
Government, did not cause an absorption of raonled 
capital, as in the case of a war ; they merely oc- 
casioned an alteration in the direction of it, and it 
was only while that alteration was in progress that 
they could have any influence on the rate of interest. 




As soon, therefore, as the operations connected with 
those loans were completed, the rate of interest tended 
to its former level. Even in the autumn of 1819, the 
state of the money market had become such as would 
have entailed no great effort on the part of Govern- 
ment to make a further repayment ; and there would, 
in all probability, have been no consequent tem- 
porary rise in tlie rate of interest ; its further fall 
only might have been a little retarded : and there 
would not have been any increased application for 
discounts in consequence. 

But subsequently to the close of 1819, the market 
rate of interest progressively declined during the 
following three or four years, and the repayments, 
wliich it then suited the financial views of Govern- 
ment to make in the reduction of the unfunded 
debt, were not attended by any counteracting effect 
on the amount of the circulation, by applications for 
increased discounts at the Bank. Mr. Peel's Bill 
was consequently inoperative, as has already been 
shown, in occasioning the repayments beyond those 
which were made in 1818, and which were com- 
pensated by increased discounts. But although thus 
inoperative, yet having been accompanied by a fall 
of prices, from causes totally distinct, (as will be 
shown hereafter,) it has been fastened upon as the 
exclusive cause of that fall. 



Bank-Notcs in Circulation. 



In estimating the influence to be ascribed, either to 
the fluctuations in the amount of bank notes within 
short periods^ or to tlie increase which is observable 
on the average in the later, as compared with the 
earlier stages of the Bank restrictionj it is necessary 
to premise that the circulation was contracted irt 
a very unusual degree in Februaiy, 1797, when 
cash payments were suspended. The subsequent 
increase of bank-notes, therefore, supposed to be 
occasioned by the restriction, should not be com- 
pared with the amount in February, 1797, but with 
the average of the Gve years preceding, viz. about 
10,500,000/. It is likewise to be observed, that, 
down to the period of the suspension of cash pay- 
ments, there were no notes in circulation in England 
under 5/. The increase, therefore, as exhibited in 
the preceding Table, which includes the whole 
amount of bank-notes in circulation, should be sub- 
ject to the deduction of the notes under 5/. ; which 
filled the place of the guineas that disappeared from 
the circulation. 

A statement will be found in the Appendbt, dis- 
tinguishing the notes of d/., and upwards, from those 
under 61. 
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In the first instance, however, I shall refer to the 
total amount of Bank of England notes in circu- 
lation, as contained in the preceding Table, in juxta- 
position with the three principal channels through 
which it is issued. 

If the heads of cash, discounfs, and advances, 
comprised all the channels through which bank-notes 
were issued or cancelled, and if the dates in tlie 
columns under each head coincided, it is obvious 
that the variations in the amount of bank-notes would 
correspond exactly with the variations iu the aggre- 
gate of the three columns. But there are no mate- 
rials that I am aware of, out of the possession of the 
Bank, for making the dates coincide ; and, more- 
over, there are other channels, besides those enume- 
rated in the Table, through which the paper of the 
Bank fmda its way into circulation. Of these, the 
balances of public money in the hands of the Bank 
form one ; and the balances of individuals, to whom 
the Bank of England acts in the same capacity 
as any of the London bankers, in receiving de- 
posits, and answering cheques, form another. There 
were likewise, during the restriction, advances by 
the Bank upon the scrip receipts of the Government 
loans. 

The variation of the issues, through these chan- 
nels alone, must occasionally have been consider- 
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able: sometimes proceeding' in conjunction, and 
sometimes in compensation. Thus they will, inde- 
pendently of the difference caused by difference of 
dateSj account for a great part of the discrepancies 
observable between the variations of the total of 
bank-notes in circulation, and those of the ag- 
gregate amounts under the three before-mentioned 
heads. 

Upon an inspection of the Table, it is obvious to 
remark how small, from year to year, during the 
whole period of the restriction, were the variations 
of the amount of bank-notes in circulation *, com- 
pared with those under the three principal heads of 
issue. It follows, therefore, that these heads of 
issue, combined with the issues against Government 
and individual deposits, must have generally been 
under the influence of a principle of compensation- 
It might, indeed, at first sight be supposed, that 
the Directors, having neglected the consideration of 
the exchanges in the regulation of their issues, had 
substituted for their guide a reference to the amount 
of their notes in circulation ; and had controlled 
their circulation, through each of its several chan- 
nels, so as to preserve a considerable degree of uni- 

• The instances of the greatest sudden increase occurred in 1810 
uid 1814, nhen the enlarged issue of Bank paper was made to supply 
the chasm occasioned in the circulation by the failure of country banks 
and the stagnation of credit. 
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foiinity In the amount. But this was not really the 
case. The issues against deposits of tlie Government 
and of individuals, were not at all under the con- 
trol of the Bank. The variations in the amount of 
treasure were dependent on the exchanges, which Uie 
Directors professedly disregarded, and over which 
they disclaimed the exercise of any influence. To the 
amount of discounts, provided the bills came under 
the prescribed regulations, and were offered at the 
rate of five per cent, per annum, there was no effectual 
limitation. And, with regard to the advances to 
Government, (although their total amount was mode- 
rate, to an exemplary degree, through tlie whole of 
the war,) it is well known how little reliance was to 
be placed upon the punctual fulfilment of the stipu- 
lated conditions of repayment. The Bank, therefore, 
having had so little direct control over tlie different 
channels for the issue of its paper, the approximate 
uniformity of the amount in circulation must have re- 
sulted from some principle of compensation inherent 
in the routine of the Bank, during the whole interval 
of the restriction. 

What this principle was, and the manner in which 
it operated, cannot be fully explained without a more 
complete knowledge of the internal working of the 
machinery of the Bank, than the public possess. — 
It certainly had, however, a close connexion with 
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the state of the money market, or, in other word^, 
with the rate of interest, as may be partly collected 
from the following extracts of the evidence of Mr. 
Thornton before the Lords' Committee on the Ret 
sumption of Cash Payments in 1819. — Report, pp, 
233, 234 :— 

" Does not the Bank find by experience that an 
abundant supply of its paper, whether issued for 
the purchase of gold, for advances to Government, 
or for purchases of Exchequer Bills, by enabling 
bankers and merchants to discount commercial bill* 
at a lower interest than the Bank is in the habit of 
discounting them, diminishes the demand upon thOr 
Bank for discounts at five per cent,, and of course 
diminishes the amount of their profit on that part <rf 
their transactions ? 

" When the amount of circulation is abundant, th* 
general rate of interest of money is low, and the 
demand on the Bank for discounts at five per cent 
is small. I have always held it to be more advan- 
tageous to the Bank to maintain a reduced circula- 
tion, as it brings them nearly an equal profit as an 
extended circulation, for a great part is then advanced 
on Government securities at a low rate of interest. 

" Does not this circumstance give the Bank 
direct pecuniary interest in not making an oveci 
abundant issue of their notes? 



I think it does." 
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Leaving the causes, and recurring to the fact of the 
absence of considerable variations in the amount of 
the Bank circulation from year to year, in the period 
under consideration, it is important to remark that it 
negatives the supposition of violent changes in the 
Currency having been produced by the Bank restric- 
tion*, and completely refutes the assertion, that 

* As a specimen of the charge against (he Bank reslrielion, of 
having produced vioknt changes in the quantity of the paper circii- 
lalion, take the following exlract from Sir James GrahAm on Com 
and Currency, &c., p. 28. 

" Mr. Pitt, when he introduced his bold measure of Uie Bank re- 
striction, which rendered the (lapcr of the Bank of England no longer* 
convertiljle into cash on demand, and imposed no limit on \\% iasuea 
beyond the will of the Government, or the caprice of the Directors, 
declared, with prophelic warning', ' that if the cniinlry be once sur- 
charged with paper, it would have as ruinous effects as would be 
produced by lessening the quantity of the paper circulation ; a sudden, 
diminution of the paper currency would prove the most violent shock 
which the trade and credit of this country could receive-' 

" Notwithstanding this sound prediction from the author of Ihc' 
measure, his successors, who profess to tread in his steps, and to 
venerate his niune, have despised the warning, have rejected the ad- 
monition, and .ippliwl the power precisely in the two modes which 
Mr. Pitt thought most dangerous. " The country hat i^en surchargetl 
with paper;' — there has been a 'sudden diminution of the cot- 
rency,' not once, but repeatedly; and exactly as Mr. Pitt foretold, 
each violent change, in either direction, has shaken to their founda- 
tions ' the trade and credit oE the country." "' 

Now, in as far as the quantity of Bank of England paper is con- 
cerned, it is quite certain that the fluctuation was not so great during 
the restriction as it was before the suspension, and has l>een since 
the resumption of cash payments. And as to the amount of that 

■ Hamakd'9 Far/iamenlarn Debalei, vul, xxxiii. p> 71. 
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any great contraction was made, in preparation for 
cash payments, prior to 1818, which year I shall 
consider separately. But although the fluctuation 
in the amount of the issues of the Bank of Knglaod, 
from year to year, was so small, the increase in the 
whole period, from 1798 to the end of 1817, was 
very considerable. In notes of five pounds and 
upwards it was nearly doubled ; and in notes of all 
descriptions nearly trebled. Yet at several intervals 
of that period, the exchanges and the price of gold *, 
after a great intermediate divergence from their 
par, exhibited a tendency to revert to it coincidently 
with a larger issue of bank-notes than were in circu- 
lation when the exchanges were at their lowest, and 
the price of bullion at its highest. And at the end 
of that period, viz. in 1817, the amount of bank* 
notes in circulation being then at its highest, the ex- 
changes rose to par; gold fell to the Mint price, 
and bullion flowed into the coffers of the Bank to a 
greater amount than it had ever possessed since its 
establishment. The Bank, therefore, was in a situa- 
tion, as regarded the exchanges and the state of its 

part of the circulation which is exclusive of the paper of the Bank of 
England, it is but loo well known, that the violent changes whicb it 
has experienced have not been confined to the interval of the Bank 
restriction. But if the uniformity of the circulation of the Bank had 
been greater than it was, it would not have been a compensation for 
the manifold evils attending an inconvertible paper currency, 
* For the exchanges and price of gold, see the Appendix. 



treasure, to resume cash payments^ which indeed it 
had begun partially to do. 

The fair presumption from the precediag con- 
siderations isj that if there had been no suspension 
of cash payments, the amount of the circulation 
would, in the absence of the depressing causes, or 
at the termination of those intervals, have been 
nearly, if not quite, equal to what it actually 
was. 

This conclusion is so important, and at the same 
time may appear to many persons so startling, that 
it will be necessary for me to enter, at somewhat 
more length than I had intended, into the furtlter 
proof of it, as afforded by several striking facts at 
different epochs of the Bank restriction. 

In the two years immediately following the suspen- 
sion of cash paymeuts, the exchanges were so high, 
and the inllux of bullion so great, that the Bank would, 
in a convertible state of the Currency, have been jus- 
tified in issuing a greater amount of paper than it had 
then in circulation. In February 1799, tlie amount 
of bank-notes was only 13,636,145, (including about 
1,450,000 of one and two pound notes,) while its 
treasure was upwards of nine millions. The price 
of gold was 3/. 17s, 9d., and the Hamburg ex- 
change 37.7. The Bank might then, upon the 
nora^orrect principles, have increased its issues 
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(In any way that would have, preserved its control 
over them) to fonrteen or fifteen millions. 

But in the course of 1799, and more especially 
towards the close of that year, there arose a combi- 
nation of circumstances which entailed the necessity 
for the payment of unusualh/ large sums abroad. The 
violent commercial revulsion which took place at Ham- 
burg- in the autumn of 1799, in consequence of extra- 
vagant speculations in colonial produce, required, on 
the part of the merchants here, an immediate trans- 
mission of fimds to a very large amount. Bills to A. 
sufficient extent to meet the exigency could not be pro- 

^ cured, and would not, if obtained, have been nego- 
ciable at Hamburg at the moment of such a suspension 
of credit. The only alternative was, to send bullion, 
which was accordingly exported (chiefly silver) in 
large quantities. 

The harvest in this country had failed to such 
an extent as to require an unusually large impor- 
tation of corn, which, as it was scarce on the Con- 
tinent of Europe and in America, could only be 

' obtained at very high prices. Tlie war on the 
Continent was resumed on such a scale as, of itself 
to create an absorption of gold and silver for the 
military chests ; but it was, moreover, accompanied 
by subsidies to foreign powers from this country, 
which rendered our foreign expenditure unusually 
large. 
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Under these circumstances^ the exchanges fell, 
without any previous enlargement of the paper 
worth mentioning^ and with an actual amount of 
circulation much below what^ with reference to 
the state of its treasure, the Bank would have been 
justified in issuing, previous to these occurrences. 
This fall of the exchanges should have warned 
the Directors to contract their issues. On the con- 
trary, however, they enlarged them, for, on the 
25th February, 1800, there was an increase of 
2,000,000 compared with August, and of 2,600,000 
compared with February preceding. An enlarge- 
ment, however, to the same exieni^ would, in all pro- 
bability, have taken place in a convertible state of the 
Currency, (or, if it had been enlarged, as it might have 
been in 1799, it would not have been contracted,) at 
the commencement of 1800. The proportion of 
treasure to the notes in circulation was still large, 
and the applications for discount, and for further 
advances to Government, were most urgent*. It 
is not, therefore, improbable, that the amount of 
bank-notes would, in February, 1800, have stood 

♦ On similar grounds, and in circumstances in other respects 
singularly analogous, in 1795, the Bank, while paying in specie, 
extended its issues. It had likewise done so in 1781. More recently, 
too, in 1824, under a convertible state of the Currency, the issues of 
the Bank were increased in the face of a falling exchange, and a drain 
of treasure. 

G 



under a convertible state of the Currenpy, as it did 
under the restriction, at about fifteeu millions*. 

The occurrence of a second bad harvest in succes- 
sion, viz. in 1800, rendered importations of corn 
necessary, through that year and 1801, on a larger 
scale than ever ; and all the political causes tending 
to depress the exchanges were in full, or rather 
increased operation. Under such circumstances, a 
limitation of issues, at least to the amount at which 
they stood in the commencement of 1799, would have 
been expedient. Instead of contracting, the Bank 
was, by the restriction, enabled to keep up its cir- 
culation at a nearly uniform amount of about fifteen 
millions, (to which it had been increased in Febru- 
ary 1800,) till the force of the disturbing causes 
which had operated upon the exchanges reached its 
maximumf. 

The harvest of 1801 proved abundant, and 
preliminaries of peace with France were signed 
early in October of that year. The exchanges 

* If the paper had then been convertible, ao powerful were the cir- 
cumstances operating upon the exchanges, that a considerable con- 
traction of the circulation wouldhave been necessary; or, if DO previous 
enlargement had taken place, a, forcible limilafion to its original 
amount, by the Bnnk refusing the increased applications for discounts, 
and for advances to Government, in order to check flie drain on its 
treasin*. and to preserve its power of paying ita notes on demand. 

t The loweiit quotation was, in January 1801, 29. S on Hunbui^, 
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thenceforward exhibited a tendency to improve- 
ment, and rose in January^ 1804, to 36.4 on Ham- 
burg, and to 25.10 on Paris, coincidentbf with an 
increase of the Bank circulation to somewhat more 
than seventeen millions. In this state of the ex- 
changes, and with a consequent tendency to an in- 
flux of the metals, or, at any rate, with a total cessa- 
tion of any inducement to the export of gold, if the 
Bank had not thought proper (very injudiciously, 
in my opinion) to give 4Z. per ounce for gold, 
and thereby to establish a depreciation of its own 
paper to the extent of the difference between that 
and the Mint price, there is little reason to doubt that 
the price would have fallen to 3/. 17^. lOJd. The 
price of dollai^ did fall, in 1804, to 5*. per ounce. 
It is quite clear, therefore, that the value of the Cur- 
rency of this country had been restored to a par with 
that of the continent. 

In the interval, then, of five years, between the 
beginning of 1799 and the beginning of 1804, there 
had been an alteration in the value of the Currency 
of this country, compared with that of the Continent, 
as indicated by the exchanges, of upwards of twenty 
per cent. ; and in the value of paper, compared 
with gold, of about ten per cent*. 

♦ There is no quotation of standard gold in this interval; but foreign 
gold was quoted as high as 4/. 5^. per ounce. 

g2 
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But the value of our Currency had recoveredj 
according^ to one test, completely to par, and, ac- 
cording to the other, to within the merest trifle of 
it ; not only witliout any contraction, but coin- 
cidently with an increase of two millions of bank- 
notes at the end, as compared with the beginning, 
of that term. 

Whatever, therefore, might have been the tTifer- 
mediate contraction necessary to counteract the de- 
pression of the exchanges in 1800 and 1801, if the 
p;iper had then been convertible, there must have 
been a subsequent increase of the Bank issues, till 
1804, to the amount which tliey actually attained 
by that time, viz. to about 17,000,000/*. 

Between 1804 and 1807, the war between tlie' 
great powers of the Continent was again renewed, 
and caused a further foreign expenditure bv our Go- 
vernment. There was, moreover, in 1805, a consi- 
derable importation of corn, in consequence of the 
deficiency of the harvest of 1804. The exchange on 

• I should say fo, a/ tea«(, that amount; because, in all probability,, 
the interraediale eonlraction would have been followed, when disturb- 
ing causes had ceased to ojierale, by a greater and more rapid influx 
of the metals, and the payment in bank-notes for the extra quantity, 
would (other things being the same) have occasioned a temporary ex- 
tension of the Bank issues beyond the amount which they 
reached. 
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Hamburg, from these causes, was depressed, towards 
the close of 1805, as low as 32.9*. 

But as the depressing- causes were far less than 
those before mentioned, both in degree and duration, 
the exchange gradually recovered to 34,10 in 1807. 

This tendency to improvement continued, with 
trifling fluctuations, into the beginning of 1808, 
the exchange on Hamburg having reached 35.5 in 
July of that year, notwithstanding that the foreign 
expenditure of Government had been considerably in- 
creased, and that the issues of bank-notes had ex- 
perienced no intermediate contraction worth men- 
tioning. 

From the cursory glance liere tiikeii at the 
state of the circulation during the eleven years 
ending in 1809, it appears that there were circum- 
stances producing sudden and great fluctuations 
(chiefly, however, in the interval from 1799 to 
1804) in the balance of payments from and to this 
country. But the Bank circulation, during the 
greater part of this interval, exhibited a gradual 
progress of increase ; during which the exchanges 

■ It seems doubtful, nhcUier, if the puper had been convertible, any 
material contraction would have been required on this occasion ; the 
treaaure of the Bark having been so considerable as to have ad- 
mitted, without inconvenience, of an export of bullion to such an 
amoimt as to counteract the causes operating on the exchange. 
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and the price of gold showed a constant tendency to 
revert to par, whenever the force of the disturbing 
causes abated. 

A reference, therefore, to this interval, not only 
negatives the charge of sudden changes in the amount 
of the Bank circulation, but confirms the conclusion, 
that, under the system pursued by the Directors, 
(however erroneous their theory) there was a constant 
tendency to a restoration of the value of the paper, 
without any visible effort for that purpose in the re- 
gulation of their issues. 

But the circumstances which were calculated to 
disturb the Currency, in the relation between paper 
and gold, in the interval which has here been briefly 
sketched, between 1797 and 1808, wefe as nothing 
in extent or duration compared with those whit& 
operated between 1808 and 1814. 

In the commencement of 1808, the exchanges 
and the price of bullion were nearly at par ; the 
amount of bank-notes, in February, was 16,873,054/. : 
the treasure being above 9,000,000/., or more 
than one-half the amount of the paper. In this 
state of the circulation great speculations arose, 
on an actual and prospective scarcity of im- 
ported commodities*. The effect of these specu- 

** It is of importance (o ol)serve that these speculations, vrhich 
began at (tie close of IS07, ivere not preceded, nor, during the greater 
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lalions was to induce importations in the following 
year on a scale of unprecedented magnitude, and 
the payments for a considerable portion of them 
were, of necessity, made in anticipation. The spe- 
culations here alluded to were in progress, and 
had attained their greatest height, before any en- 
part of their progress, accompanied by any increase in the amount of 
Bank paper. But the extraordinary rise of prices of nearly all com- 
modities, in some instances of 100 to 200 per cent., could not have 
taken place without an expansion of country and London paper, and 
credit, to supply the means of successive purchases at such greatly 
advanced prices, while the amount of Bank of England paper re- 
mained stationary. As the speculative rise of prices was, both as to 
the extent of the articles it embraced, and the per centage of advance, 
greater than that which occurred in 1824-5, I should apply to it a 
computation somewhat similar to that which I had occasion to make 
when referring to the latter period, estimating the increase of that 
part of the circulation, which is exclusive of Bank of England paper 
and coin, viz. of private credit, to have been upwards of 60 per cent. 
The Bank did enlarge its circulation just before the termination of the 
speculation, viz. in 1809, and, so far, may be considered as having 
somewhat prolonged it. But if it is worthy of remark that this im- 
mense speculation, accompanied by an enormous increase of Lon- 
don and country paper and credit, began, and had run nearly its 
full career without any extension of Bank paper, it is* no less so 
that its termination was, not only, not occasioned nor even hastened 
by any contraction of Bank paper, but that it was immediately pre- 
ceded by an enlargement of issues of notes — ^the total increase of these, 
between the beginning of 1809, when the speculative rise of prices 
had reached its height, and the autumn of 1810, when the great re- 
vulsion of credit occurred, being no less than six millions. This 
increase, the greatest that occurred during the whole period of 
the restriction within the same time, was upwards of 30 per cent, 
upon the amount in February 1809, and upwards of 40 per cent on 
the amount as it stood in August 1808; and, great as was this in- 



largement took place in the issues of the Bank.' 
There was, indeed, an inconsiderable increase be- 
tween February 1808 and February 1809. But 
while the variation in the amount of bank-notes was 
thus trifling, the exchange, towards the close of 
1808, fell considerably* ; in consequence, partly, of 
the preparations by anticipated payment for the large 
imports which were forthcoming in the following year, 
and, partly, of an increased foreign expenditure by 
Government. 

In 1809, the causes tending to depress the ex- 
crease, it was insufficient, for some time, to fill flie chasm caused 
by the discredit of private paper. The inference, therefore, is, 
that the previous growth of the circulation had been more than 50 
per cent. ; and this insfanee, if there were no other, ivould be decisive 
in proof of the position to which I have so often had occasion to 
tefer, of the suseepfibilily of Ihe country and London circulation 
to expand and coutract without any corresponding enlargement 
or contraction of Bank of England paper. It proves, likewise, that, 
as there was no peculiar fatilily or inducement arising ovit of the in- 
convertibility of Bank paper to Ihe origin of so great a speculation, 
neither was there any security from that drcitmstance against its dis~ 
aslrous termination. The only difference seems to he, that the catas^ 

_ trophe might have Ijeen someivhat hastened it the Bank had contracted 
instead of extendine; its issues in 1 809. 

• Exchange on Hamburg, December 1808, 31,3. It may here be 
remarked, that the specvdations, and consequent great rise of prices, 
had proceeded to a very considerable extent long before the slightest 
indication was given by the exchanges of any excess in the circu- 
3 furnishing another instance, in addition to those which I 
had occasion to give in a former work, that an excess in the general 
'tirculation may exist for some interval before it is indicated by the 

t Mtchani 
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changes operated with increased force. An im- 
port of corn, rendered necessary by the wet 
harvest in this country^ was now superadded to the 
large imports^ in progress^ of other commodities, and 
the foreign expenditure of Government was further 
extended. At the same time, increased obstructions 
arose to the export of commodities, and to the ne- 
gociation of bills on the Continent. The exchanges, 
from these causes, continued to fall rapidly, and 
that on Hamburg was quoted as low as 28.6 at 
the close of that year. Foreign gold (there is no 
quotation of standard gold in this year) rose to 
4/. 1 1^., and silver (dollars) to 5s. 7d. Under cir- 
cumstances operating so violently on the exchanges, 
the Bank, if the paper had then been convertible, 
must have contracted, or, at least, strictly limited 
its issues. But it enlarged them, though not very 
considerably, say by about one million at the close 
of 1809, and by about one million more in Febru- 
ary 1810, when the circulation stood at 20,429,281/. 
Notwithstanding this increase of bank-notes^ a 
great commercial revulsion began in the summer 
of 1810, as a consequence of the extravagant spe- 
culations, connected with a great extension of credit, 
which had occurred in the two preceding years. 
Besides numerous and extensive mercantile failures. 
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no fewer than twenty-six country banks failed. TTie 
applications for discount at the Bank of England rose 
to an unprecedented heiglit, and an addition was 
made of four millions to its circulation, making the 
amount, in August 1810, 34,446,175/. — the greatest 
amount which it reached before the termination of 
the war. 

But this addition to the Bank circulation of nearly 
eight miUions, compared with the amount in Febru- 
ary 1808, and of six millions and a half compared 
with the amount in February 1809, was hardly suffi- 
cient to fill the void in the general circulation created 
by the diminution of banking and mercantile credit. 
Fori notwithstanding a greatly increased import of 
com, and an increased foreign expenditure, with 
greater obstructions than ever to exportation from 
this country, the exchange on Hamburg, which in 
1809 had been as low as 28.G, rose, in October 1810, 
to 31.6; and the price of gold fell from 41. 12y. in 
1809to4/. 4s. 6d. in 1810. 

It is highly probable, therefore, that although, in 
1809, if the paper had then been convertible, a con- 
traction or a coercive limitation of bank-notes might 
have been necessary, a great enlargement would 
have been required in 1810. 

Between August ISIO and February 1813 a re- 
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duction took place to the extent of one million and 
a half, viz. — 

from £24,446,175, August, 1810, 
to . . £22,998,187, February, 1812, 

(coincidently^ as will be seen hereafter^ with a con- 
siderable rise of prices). This reduction^ how- 
ever^ was insufficient to check the fall of the ex- 
changes, and the consequent rise in the price of 
bullion. The imports of corn, (of which the single 
article of wheat reached, in 1810, to the extent of 
1,500,000 quarters, and made an item of no less 
than seven millions and a half; the average cost, 
including the freight by foreign ships, being 4t 
least 100^. the quarter,) the enlarged scale of 
our foreign expenditure, and the increased absorp- 
tion of gold and silver by the military chests of the 
vast armies whose sphere of operations extended 
from Moscow to Cadiz, and the disposition which 
existed among individuals to hoard the metals, as 
the only means of security in the countries over 
which the military operations extended — these, and 
other circumstances, which it would be tedious to 
enumerate, created a constant and increasing demand 
for payments to the Continent, which could hardly, 
even if no political obstructions had existed, have 
been kept pace with by increased exports of com- 



modities. Accordingly, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion above-mentioned, to the extent of a million and 
a half of bank-notes, the exchange on Hamburg 
fell rapidly, and reached its lowest point of depres- 
sion, viz. 23.6. in 1811, and the price of gold rose 
to 41. 19s. 

Through 1812 and 1813 our importations of corn 
were greatly reduced ; and in consequence of the 
admission of British commodities into some of the 
ports of the Continent from which we had before 
been excluded, there was an increased exportation 
from this country. But these circumstances, al- 
though they were sufficient to prevent the further 
fall in the exchanges, did not countervail the ten- 
dency to a further rise in the price of gold. The 
scale of the foreign expenditure of our Government 
was extended, not only on the Continent of Europe, 
but in America, in conserjuence of the war which 
then broke out with the United States*. 

At the same time the absorption of the metals by 
the military chests, and by private hoarding, must 
have gone on increasing to the close of the strngg-le 
in the spring of 1814. Without any increase, ac- 

• The foreign expenditure of govemment, in the twelve months 
ending in the spring of 1814, has been slated to amount to about 
twenty- six millions. 
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cordingly, worth mentioning*^ in the amount of bank^ 
notes in circulation^ viz. — 

from £22,998,197 in February, 1812, 
to . . £24,024,869 in August, 1813, 

(and this increase, be it observed, did not qirite raise 
the amount to what it had been in August, 1810,) 
the price of gold rose to 51. 10*., its greatest height, 
at the close of 1813 ♦, and during the first few weeks 
of 1814. And this brings us to the consideration of 
the most decisive feature of the whole history of 
the Bank restriction. In February, 1814, the 
amount of bank-notes was increased by one million^ 
compared with August, 1813, and stood actually 
higher, viz. 25,095,415/., than at any period of the 
war. 

Now it is perfectly clear that, under the circirar'- 
stances which I have described, the amount of bank- 
notes, in the interval between 1811 and 1814, must, 
if the paper had then been convertible, have beea 
greatly reduced in order to counteract the pressure 
on the exchanges ; but it is equally clear that, up^on 
the removal or abatement of those disturbing causes-, 

* It will appear hereafter that this trifling increase of boolt-notes, 
and this great rise in the price of gold, were accompanied by a fall of 
50 per cent, in the price of wheat. 
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an enlargement of the circulation soon after 
commencement of 1814, might and most probably- 
would have taken place if the Bank had then been 
paying in specie, to tlie same amount as that which- 
it actually did attain, viz. about twenty-five millions. 
For it appears that, notwithstanding a further »*•, 
crease of Bank issues, which took place after Febru* 
ary 1814, the exchanges rose rapidly and (with the 
exception of their retrograde movement during' the 
short but violent operation of the circumstances con- 
nected with the return of Napoleon from Elba, ii 
1815) progressively, till they reached their utmos 
height in 1810, followed by an extraordinary intlui 
of gold. The influx of bullion continued till nearl] 
the close of 1817, accompanied by an increase o 
bank-notes till Uie amount reached the highest point, 
viz. 30,099,908/. in August 1817, being an increi 
of about five millions since February 1814. 

In this interval of four years, we have the converse 
of the circumstances which operated on the exchanges 
in the four years preceding. The greatest part (^ 
our foreign expenditure had ceased by the summer 
of 1814, renewed only for a short interval io 1815^ 
and it was at an end altogether at the close Of tha 
latter year, by the peace with the United States, 
At the same time there was a great diminution in th« 
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amount of imports, to the close of 1816^ so that the 
payments from this country were greatly reduced, 
while the payments to this country were larger than 
usual^ by the returns which were becoming due from 
abroad for the increastd exports, of which a great 
part were speculative^ and on long credits^ in 1814. 
And as it would have required a great effort on the 
part of the Bank^ and a departure from its rules by 
a forced limitation of its discounts in the last fe"^ 
years of the war, to counteract, by a sudden and 
violent reduction of its issues, the circumstances 
tending to depress the exchanges — so it would 
have required an 'effort and a departure from its 
rules, by a great and sudden reduction in its rate of 
discount, to counteract the tendency to a rise of the 
exchange above par, and to a consequent rapid influx 
of bullion in 1816*. 

The exchanges reached their utmost height at the 
close of 1816, but the influx of bullion continued 
into 1817 ; and the increase of bank-notes between 
August 1816 and August 1817, was only commen- 
surate with, and consequently may be considered as 

* This influx of bullion was not checked by the increase of ad- 
vances to Government, which* by August, 1816, had reached seven 
millions beyond the amount they stood at in Fetoiary preceding. 
The discounts, it may be observed, fell off in nearly the same pro- 
portion. 
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having been issued only in payment for, so much 
gold which would otlierwise have come through the 
Mint into circulation*. 

The position of the Bank, then, in 1817, as re- 
garded the amount of its treasure, compared with 
its notes, was such as it might, and in all probability 
would have been, if it had then been paying in 
^ecie, and if no intermediate suspension had 
taken place. And this position was attained with- 
. out any deviation by the Directors from the rules 
I by which they had governed their issues throughout 
the whole period of the restriction. 

Nothing can be more destitute of, or rather coii- 
traiy to, evidence, than the supposition that, upon 
the conclusion of peace in 1814, the prospect of the 
near termination of the Restriction Act induced the 
Bank Directors to contract their issues, in prepa- 

• The Bank, indeed, paid 3/. 18*. 6d. per ounce for the gold, and 
» far acted injadiciously ; it being utterly inconsistent with correct 
I principles that it should ever pay more than Ihe Mint price : every 
r instance of its having so dono is an imputation upon its manage- 
' ment ; but, in llie present instance, the difference is hardly worth 
' mentioning, and there can be no doubt, from the state of the ex- 
changes, that if the Bank had abstained from giving anylhing above 
the Mint price, it would equally have succeeded in fiUing its coffers : 
for it appears by the evidence of Mr, Goldsmid (Report of tlie 
House of Commons on Cash Payments, 181K, page 4), that there 
were no other buyers in the market at the price which was given by 
the Bank. 



ration for cash payments. Their discounts, till the 
dose of 1815j were as high as they had been at any 
time during the war, excepting in the single yesfr of 
1810 ; and their advances to Government were, on 
the average, considerably higher than during any 
period of the war. There was, indeed, a repayment 
by Government, which reduced the advances, on the 
26th of February, 1816, to about nineteen millions ; 
but this repayment seems to have been compensated 
in its effect on the circulation by other sources of 
issue ; the reduction of bank-notes at that period being 
the most trifling possible*. At the close of 1816 
a sudden diminution of discounts took place ; but 
this diminution was simply the effect of a fall of the 
market rate of interest, and not of any refusal of 
the Directors to discount. This diminution was 
compensated in its effect on the amount of the cir- 
culatiou by the issues of bank-notes against bullion 
purchased. But it may be argued that the very 
circumstance of the purchase of gold implies pre- 
paration on the part of the Directors for cash pay- 

• The Table eshibits a reduction to 23.680,069;. oa the asth of 
February ot that year ; the reduction waa, however, confined to that 
single week, for, in the week following, viz. ontheSndof March, 1816, 
although nearer the quarter, the amount was 2y,734,i50/. {Lords' 
Report, p. 325), and had been at about tlie same amount in the week 
preceding the 26th of February, 181C, being a difference of only 
about 400,000/. compared with August 1815 or August 1816, when 
the advances stood at a much higher amount. 



mentg. Preparation, as far as relates to pur- 
chases of bullion by the Baiikj it has been no part 
of my argument to deny ; and preparation, in this 
sense, was made at several periods in the eleven 
years following the suspension of cash payments in 
1797. All that I have contended for is, the nega- 
tive of preparation, as consisting- in a designed eon- 

f traction of the circulation, for the express pur- 
pose of rendering the exchanges favourable, and 
forcing an influx of gold. The Directors, to the 
latest period of their examinations in 1819, denied 
the influence of their issues upon the exchanges, 
and made repeated declarations, both in and out 

; of Parliament, that tiiey had proceeded in the 
regulation of their issues according to their usual 
routine, without any designed reduction of the amount 
of their circulation*. These declarations are fully 
borne out by a reference both to the amount of the 
circulation and to the channels through which it was 
supplied ; and it has been shown that the circum- • 



* Of the inefEcaey of any regQlation of their issues upon the ex- 
changes, they recorded their conviction as late as 1819, when, in « 
resolulion of Ihe 25th of March, they state — " This Court cannot 
refrain from adverlin? to an opinion, strongly insisted on hy some, 
that the Bank has only to reduce its issues to obtain a favourable 
turn in the exchanges, and a consequent influx of Ihe precious metala. 
The Coiurt conceives it to be its dufy to declare that it is unable to 
discover any solid foundation for such a sentiment." 
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stances operating to raise the exchanges in 1815-16 
were such as to render the influx of the metals irre- 
sistible under the system which had been pursued 
by the Bank during the whole period of the re- 
striction. 

That there was a great contraction of the general 
circulation in 1815 and 1816, and that this contrac- 
tion co-operated with the circumstances which have 
been noticed, to raise the exchanges and to hasten 
the influx of bullion^ I am quite ready to admit. 
This contraction, however, was not the eflFect of any 
measures of the Bank^ but simply of the recoil from 
the great speculations which took place between 
the close of 1812 and the spring of 1814. These 
speculations had their origin in the extraordinary 
political and commercial changes of that period, 
without any immediately preceding enlargement 
of Bank of England paper worth mentioning, 
although their range was, doubtless, somewhat 
extended by an increase of Bank paper during 
their progress. • But the termination of them, in 
the autumn of 1814, which was followed by failures, 
to the spring of 1816, was not occasioned by any 
reduction of the Bank issues ; on the contrary, the 
revulsion of credit commenced while the Bank of 
England was increasing its circulation. A further 
and very considerable enlargement of Bank paper > 

h2 
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took place towards the close of 1814, to supply tte 
chasm created by the failurei of tlie country banks. 
A small part of this enlai'ged issue was afterwards 
withdrawn in 1815 and 1816. 

In this and in other essential respects, the state 
of the circulation and of credit in the interval 
between 1810 and 1812 was so similar to that in 
the interval under consideration, that it may be 
worth while to notice the most striking features 
of resemblance. In both cases the speculations 
of the two years preceding the revulsion had ori- 
ginated in the great political and commercial 
changes which then occurred, without any coincident 
enlargement of the Bank of England paper. In' 
both cases an increase of bank notes followed the' 
progress of the speculations, and a great enlarge- 
ment of the Bank issues took place to supply the 
sudden chasm in the circulation created by the 
shock to general credit, from the failures conse-' 
quent upon the disastrous termination of those spe- 
culations. In both cases, although the death-blow 
bad been struck by the first revulsion, the parties 
lingered for many months after ; thus the number 
of bankrupts*, on the average of 1811 and 1813, 

• See Lords' Report on Cash Payments, 1819, Appendix, p. 426. 
There were no fewer than twenty-nine country banks against whom' 
commissious of Bankruptcy wereissued in IBU. 
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■was greater than it had been in 1810 ; as in 1815 
and 1816 it was greater than in 1814. In both 
cases, after the sudden enlargement of the Bank 
issues which had been made to meet the first great 
shock to credit, a part of the enlarged issues was 
withdrawn. 

The average of Bank notes. 



July to DcEembcr, 1810, w 
July lo December, 1811, 


OS £24,188,605 
£23,004,0-1 G 

£1,094,559 


J(ily to December, 1814. vi 
July to December, 1813, 


as £29.291,832 
£20,61^.213 




£1,673,619 



being a reduction of four and a half per cent, in the 
former, and of six. percent, in the latter case; or, if the 
average of the first six months of 1816 betaken, viz. 
96,468,283/., the reduction would still be somewhat 
under six and a. half per cent., or two percent, only 
beyond that which had occurred under circumstances 
singularly analogous in 1811. 

From a comparison, therefore, of these two 
periods, so strikingly similar in the most essential 
particulars, it seems to be just as reasonable to 
conclude that the great contraction of country 
bank notes, and of the general circulation in 
1811-12, was caused by the Bank of England and 



the country banks preparing for cash payments, as 
that such preparation was the cause of the con- 
traction of the general circulation in 1815-16, 

It has been assumed that the reduction of is- 
sues was designed on the part of the Bank of Eng- 
land and of the country banks, and that it preceded 
the fall of prices and the failure of credit*; It 
is however notorious, that the fall of prices, and 
the failures, and revulsion of credit, began before 
1815, and necessarily entailed a great contraction 
of the general circulation, but more especially of 
tho country bank issues, independent of and pre- 
ceding any reduction of the Bank of England paper. 
To enter, however, on the question of the order of 
time in which the contraction of the circulation is 
alleged to have taken place, relatively to the flac- 
tuations of prices and the consequent distress or 

■ The total misconception wliicli prevails regarding the slate of the 
Bank circulation, and the supposed preparations, by the Directors, in 
collecting ^Id in 1815 and 18IG, cannot be better illustrated than by 
the following quotation trora a recent publicstion, entitled " Free 
Trade in Com, by a Cumberland Landowner, 182e," supposed to be 
from the pen of Sir James Graham. " The matter to which we shall 
next lum is the treasure kept in the coflers of the Bank of England. 
This treasiu-e, from 1806 to the close of 1814, could have little or no 
influence upon the general currency. The Bank of England had none 
througliout the period. In ISis they, however, liegan to collect one. 
In 1816, by reducing the amount of their notes in circulation, thereby 
forcing the country bankers to do the same, and gold being no longer 
in demand for the purposes of wai", they were enabled to buy up % 
considerable sum." p. -lii. 
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prosperity of the classes affected by theni, would 
be to anticipate the discussion which 1 propose 
to reserve for another letter. For the present it 
is sufficient to observe that there was no contrac- 
tion of the Bank or country circulation, that can be 
shown to have originated in preparations for the 
resumption of cash payments. 

But those who argue in favour of a debasement 
of the cuiTency, not satisfied with the assertion 
of a contraction of the Bank circulation between 1814 
and 1816, in preparation for cash payments, main- 
tain that the enlargement of the issues of the Bank 
in 1816, arose from an abandonment on the part of 
the Directors, in concert with the government, of 
such preparation. The Restriction Act having in 
1816 been prolonged for two years, the Directors 
are supposed to have availed themselves of this 
delay, to increase the supply of paper, with a view 
to relieve the then existing agricultural and com- 
mercial distress. And to an enlargement of Bank 
of England issues hence arising, they ascribe an 
increase of the country circulation, a great rise 
of prices, and the return of prosperity*. How far 
that increased issue, being, as already noticed, 
against the purchase of an equivalent amount of 

* See Mr. Attwooil'a speech, Parliamentazy Debates, vol. vii. ; 
also Sir James Graham's publication on Com and Currency, &c. 
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gold, produced the effects ascribed to it, wilt be seen 
further on. Here I have only to examine the grounds 
which are alleged for the extension, and which are 
wholly without foundation. 

It has already been seen that the Bank was, 
in 1817, in a position, by the amount of its trea- 
sure relatively to its circulation, extended as this 
was, to resume cash payments. And the Direc- 
tors, so far from taking advantage of the pro- 
longed terra of the restriction, were adopting mea- 
sures for anticipating it : for in the months of 
April and September, 1817, they actually undertook, 
by public notice, to pay a large proportion of their 
notes in coin. Instead, therefore, of their prepa- 
ration for cash payments having been, as is stated, 
the cause of their contracting their issues, the only 
preparation which they did make in the interval 
between 1814 and the termination of 1817, was 
actually accompanied by an exUnsion of the cir- 
culation. 

Seeing, then, that there is no foundation whatever 
for the allegation of a contraction of the currency 
in that interval, as a preparation for cash payments, 
I shall proceed to examine whether there are any 
better grounds for the supposition that a reduction 
of the amount of the Bank issues in 1818, was 
the effect of renewed preparations for cash payments. 
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In February, 1819, there appears to have been a 
reduction of Bank notes to the extent of about four 
millioDS, compared with the highest amount in 1817, 
But, in the mean time, the Bank had, in pursuance 
of the notices which it published in 1817, pre- 
paratory to its intended resumption of casli pay- 
ments, issued coin against its paper to a still greater 
amount. If the coin had remained in the country, 
there would have been an increase rather than 
a diminution of the amount of that part of the 
circulation which constitutes its basis. But the 
exchanges having become adverse in the latter 
part of 1817, and throughout 1818, the gold 
so issued was not Ukely to remain in circulation, 
and it is well known that the greatest part, if not 
tlie whole, was sent abroad. The reduction, then, 
in the circulation, arose simply from the Bank can- 
celling a part of its paper, against the issue of so 
much gold. The whole of the fluctuation, then, in 
the amount of the basis of the currency, whether 
consisting of Bank of England notes only, or of Bank 
of England notes and coin, may be thus explained. 

It has been seen that the increase of Bank notes, 
from 1815 to 1817, was not equal to the addition 
made to the treasure of the Bank in that interval. 
Supposing, therefore, that the Bank had refused to 
purchase the bullion, and that the Mint had been 
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open so as to have returned it immediately in coin, 
the circulation would equally have been increased, 
and prices must equally have risen, and the previous 
distress consequently have equally disappeared, al- 
though the amount of Bank notes would have 
been diminished rather than increased, as compared 
with either 1815, or the commencement of 1816. 
And in tliis case the further effect deserves to be 
remarked. The bullion which had flowed in between 
1815 and 1817, would, by the turn of the exchanges, 
have simply flowed out in 1818, and have left the 
amount of Bank notes at the commencement of 1819 
exactly what it was at its lowest in 1815, without 
the intermediate enlargement of the paper. We 
should not then have heard of the doctrine which 

E ascribes the whole rise of prices in 1817 to the in- 
crease, and the whole subsequent fall to the con- 
traction of paper in 1818, preparatory, as is alleged, 
to cash payments. 
That the whole of the contraction of Bank notes 
in 1818 was only equivalent to the efHux between 
December, 1817, and January, 1819, of a part of 
the bullion which had come into the Bank between 
'June, 1816, and June, 1817, may be seen by a rcfer- 
'ence to the preceding Table. The position of the Bank 
was in all other essential respects the same. The 
advances to Government "were increased in 1816 ; 




but tbe discounts fell off in the same proportion. 
Government repaid five millions between August, 
1818, and February, 1819; and the discounts in- 
creased by upwards of six millions. The whole of 
the fluctuation of the Bank issues between 1815 and 
1819 being then resolvable into the variation of that 
part only which, on the one hand, was paid for bullion 
brought in, and, on the other hand, was cancelled 
against coin or bullion demanded, there is no more 
pretext for referring the difierence of the Bank 
paper in the latter case to a preparation for cash 
payments, than there is fur ascribing tlie increase in 
the former case to the prolongation of the restriction. 
Cash payments were, in truth, virtually, if not 
formally, restored in 1817, without an effort, on 
the part of the Bank, — that is, wifliout any de- 
parture from the rules by which its issues had 
been governed during the war, and in the interval 
after its tennination. And as it appears that there 
was no enlargement of Bank of England paper, 
except in payment for bullion, in 1817, the fall of the 
exchanges which occurred in that year (but which 
did not become decided enough to occasion an export 
of the metals till 1818) cannot, with a shadow of 
reason, be ascribed to such enlargement of bank notes 
as its originating cause ; the enlargement in 1817 
having been merely the effect of the influx of gold. 
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the whole of which, on the occurrence of the pecu- 
liar circumstances, financial and commercial, be- 
tween the close of 1817 and the commencement of 
1819, could not be retained*. 

The amount of Bank notes, when the exchanges 
were at their lowest point of depression in 1818, and 
the drain on the Bank treasure was most rapid, was 
as low as it had been when the exchanges were 
rising, and when the influx of the metals had begun, 
four years before ; and much lower than when the 
exchanges had got above par, and when the influx 
of the metals had reached its utmost height. 

We must seek, then, in circumstances inde- 
pendent of the Bauk circulation, for the origin of the 
fall of the exchanges in the latter pai-t of 1817 and 



* At the same time, although fhe increased issue in August, 
1817, was so far justifiobie, as it was merely made agwnst pur- 
chases of bullion, the Directors ought, at least, lo have compen- 
sated it by a reduction through some other channel, seeing dial 
tlie exchanges were looking down. They may plead that it was 
not in Iheir power to make such reduclion, inasmuch as Govern- 
ment would not repay any part of the advances in that year, 
and the applications for discounts were at their minimum. But 
they might, as they have since done, have sold Exchequer bills 
in the market, and so have hastened the rise in the rate of interest, 
and stopped or abated the spirit of speculation which was then 
manifesting ilselt. By this earlier rise in Ihe rate of interest and 
abatement of the spirit of speculation, the further decline of the 
exchanges might have been prevented, and a good deal of the over- 
trading checked. 
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through 1818; and there can be no difficulty iit 
tracing them. Foremost among them was that of 
the financial operations of the French and Russian 
governments, which were^ in those two years, of 
unprecedented magnitude. The temporari/ rise 
in the rate of interest, caused by the magnitude 
of the loans, naturally occasioned the transmission 
of capital to the continent : indeed, so powerful 
was this single circumstance as a depressing cause, 
that it, might be considered as of itself sufficient to 
account for the whole of the fall of the exchanges. 
There were, however, other causes in operation 
tending to the same effect. The importation of corn 
continued to be on a large scale ; and at tlie same 
time there was a great increase in the imports of 
almost all other articles of raw produce in 1S18 *, 
(in order to make up for the deficient imports of 1816 
and 1817,) while a great part of the exports of 1817 
and 1818 were speculative, and on long credits, the 
returns for which were not forthcoming till 1819. 
Under these circumstances it is rather matter of 
sui-prise that the exchanges were not more de- 
pressed, than that they were so much depressed in 
1818. At the same time there can be no doubt 



• The imports ot IS 18 were increased in quantify, and purchased 
Bt a higher cost, in consequence of the speculative rise of that and the 
preceding year. 
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that it was in the power of the Bank of England to 
counteract this tendency to a depression of the 
exchanges and consequent efflux of bullion, by a 
timely /orced reduction of its issues, whether through 
a hmitation of discounts, or a sale of Exchequer 
bills. It did not adopt either measure*. It was satis- 
fied with urging Government to a repayment of part 
of its advances; but so it had done on former occa- 
sions ; and in thisj as in some former instances, whea- 
the market rate of interest was above five per cent., 
the repayment made by Government was fully compeu- 
sated in its eifects on the circulationj by an increase of 
discounts. The Directors, as tliey have repeatedly 
declared in and out of Parliament, and as the facts 
fully show, continued to regulate their issues exactly 
as they had done throughout the Restriction ; and 
hi this instance (as likewise in the former ones which 
I have pointed out), upon the cessation of the dis- 
turbing causes in 1819, the exchanges rose, and the 
tide of the metals set in again into this country. 



* Mr. Harman, in his evidence before the Lords' Coinraittee on 
Cash Payments, 1819, page 217, in answer to the question — " Did. 
the Bank, iluriog any part of that period (1818), on perceiving that" 
tiiese large demands were made upon them of coin for exportation; 
deem it necessary to make any effort for counteracfing that drain of 
tiieir treasure, previously accnmulated, by any reduction of the issues 
of their paper ?" replied, " No ; we did not make any reduclioii with; 
a view Ot checking the export of gold and silver." 
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without any diminution in the amount of Bank notes, 
compared with what it had been at the lowest pomt 
of the depression of the exchanges^ and at the highest' 
(quotation of the price of gold*. 

There is, therefore, no ground for imputing any 
contraction of the issues of the Bank of England to 
preparations, before 1819, for the resumption of cash 
payments ; and it has already been shown that there 
is as little ground for ascribing any such effect to the 
legislative measures in 1819. 

• The argument, that our large foreign expenditure, combined 
with the obstructions to exportation caused by the war, was sufficient 
to account for the depression of the exchanges and the difference 
between paper and gold, without ascribing these phenomena to an 
alteration originating in the paper, has been urged with much force 
and ingenuity by Mr. Blake. C' Observations on the Effects produced 
by the Expenditure of Government during the Restriction of Cash 
Payments. 1823.*') Mr. Blake has arrived at the same conclusion 
as that which I have been here contending for, viz. that the rise of the 
exchanges, the fall in the price of gold, and the ultimate resumption 
of cash payments, have been the natural consequence of the mere 
cessation of the disturbing causes, without any alteration of the ordi- 
nary routine of the Bank in regulating its issues, and that Mr. Peel*s 
Bill was, therefore, inoperative. But I cannot agree with Mr. Blake 
when he maintains that, supposing the gold to have diverged from 
the paper, and not the paper from the gold, the paper could not be 
called depreciated. Depreciation is a term implying reference to a cer- 
tain standard, and, in this case, the standard was the gold. Wh^n the 
p^er, therefore, although it were perfectly unchanged in value with 
reference to other commodities, had become less valuable with refer- 
ence to gold, the correct use of language obliges us to say that it was 
depreciated. 




If my conclusion be correct, tbat the restoration of 
cash payments was brought about without any contrac- 
tion of the Bank issues for that purpose, it may he 
asked how it can consist with the estimate of 
Mr. Ricardo, that a difference between three per 
cent, and teii per cent, in the value of the cur- 
rency, was caused by that measure ? 

Mr. RicardOj as far as I could collect his opinion on 
this point, considered the alternatives, in the event of 
Mr, Peel's Bill not being passed, to be an alteration 
of the standai'd to the market price of gold as it then 
stood ; or such a regulation of the issues of the Bank 
as to maintain the price of gold at about the rate at 
which it then was. The market price of gold had varied 
during the agitation of tlie question, from £4 to 
£4. 9s. peroz.; and according as one or other of 
these quotations was taken, would the alternatives 
above alluded to have made a difference of three 
or five per cent, compared with the standard of 
^3. I7s. lO^d. per oz. Mr. Ricardo afterwards 
added, that the preparations of the Bank for supply- 
ing itself with gold, might have the effect of raising 
the value of that metal. Of the degree in which 
the value of gold might be raised by the purchases 
of the Bank, the relative price of silver would, he 
supposed, form some criterion. 

Now, as the price of silver had. fallen in the in- 
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terval between 1819 and 1821, relatively to gold, 
about five per cent. ; and as Mr. Ricardo continued, 
I believe, to think that the Bank Directors had reg'u- 
lated their issues subsequently to the passing of Mr. 
Peel's Bill, in a manner different from that which 
they would have pursued if the measure had Tiot been 
adopted, he was disposed to allow that the effect of 
the resumption of cash payments on the value of the 
currency might be estimated at about ten per cent. 
But if the resumption of cash payments was, as I have 
endeavoured to show, the necessary result of the 
system by which the Director of the Bank regu- 
lated, and, according to their ordinary routine, would, 
under the circumstances as they occurred, have con- 
tinued to regulate their issues, if Mr. Peel's Bill 
had Hot passed, there seems to be no reason to 
allow the effect upon the value of the currency to 
even the extent which Mr. Ricardo was disposed to 
admit. 

Ifitwere granted, however, for the sake of argument, 
that the utmost contraction contended for did take 
place in the amount of the circulation subsequently to 
the passing of Mr, Peel's Bill, whether as a conse- 
quence or not of that measure, or of any anterior 
preparation for cash payments, I shall, in another 
Letter which I propose to address to your Lordship, 
endeavour to show — that tlie assumed contraction of 
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the circulation did not occur in such order of time as 
to justify the assignment of such contraction as the 
originating or moving cause of the fall of prices, 
even supposing that there were no other adequate 
causes to account for it ; but that the fall of prices 
does admit of being explained by circumstances 
affecting the supply of commodities relatively to the 
demand for them, independently of any alteration in 
the amount of the Bank circulation. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

THOMAS TOOKE. 

Richmond Terrace, WhitehaU, 
January 26, 1B29. 



To the Right Honourable Lord Gren 
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APPENDIX. 



No. I. 
Paper communicated by Mr. Pennington. 

Mr. Tooke has shown that the fluctuations which 
took place in the value of the currency, beyond the 
degree indicated by the difference between paper and 
gold, during the suspension, and those which have 
occurred since the resumption of cash payments, were 
the result of circumstances which it was not in the 
power of the Bank of England to control or regulate. 
In describing the effect of those circumstances upon that 
portion of the currency which is not dispensed by the 
Bank of England, it was sufficient for the purpose of his 
argument to show that country bank notes, private paper, 
and credit, are susceptible of considerable increase or 
diminution, without a corresponding enlargement or con- 
traction of the basis on which they rest. He does not 
appear to have thought it necessary to describe each par- 
ticular mode in which credit, in its various forms, is sub- 
stituted for currency, but has contented himself with 
showing that it is much more extensively employed at one 
period than at another. 

There is, however, one modification of credit connected 
with the private banking establishments of London, of 



which, although the explanation can add nothing to the 
force and correctness of Mr. Tooke's argument, it may 
possibly serve to place in a clearer view some of the cir- 
cumstances and considerations to which he has adverted. 
Those establishments are commonly regarded merely as 
banks of deposit ; and it is supposed that they cannot, 
under any circumstances, by enlarging or contracting the 
currency, affect its value. 

This notion, which has long been a prevailing, and is 
apparently a very natural one, will be found, on exami- 
nation, to be wholly incorrect. It may be shown that 
they are essentially bauka of circulation, differing from 
the country banks chiefly in the mode in which their pro- 
mises to pay are transferred from one person to another, 
and not in any material circumstances connected with the 
promises themselves. 

lit some respects, undoubtedly, they resemble the old 
banks of deposit — they receive and pay money on account 
of merchants and others, and they allow no interest upon 
the money lodged with them. But there is this material 
and important diflerence, that while the former are 
allowed to make what use they please of the money in- 
trusted to their care, upon the sole condition of being 
able to discharge, with promptitude and regularity, the 
fluctuating and occasional demands made upon them by 
the depositors, the latter are not permitted to avail them- 
selves of this advantage, but are bound to preserve, in 
kind, the coins and bullion deposited with them. 

Of the money placed in the hands of the London 
bankers, the largest proportion is employed in discount- 
ing bills of exchange, in the purchase of Exchequer Bills, 
in advances upon stock, and on other readily convertible 
eecurities. Now, as the money so employed, although 




drami out of the hands of bankers by one set of petsons, 
is repaid to them by another, it is obyious that the aggre- 
gate amount of money, in the hands of all the bankers 
collectively, will always be the same ; and that their en- 
gagements, or the balances due to the merchante, tradersi 
and others, for whom they act as bankers, will be in- 
creased by the money so repaid to them. 

In order to simplify the consideration of this subject, 
let it be supposed that, instead of seventy London bankers, 
there is only one, and that this single bank engroBses all 
the business of the metropolia— let it be further supposed 
that the Bank of England notes and gold lodged with it 
amounted, on its first establishment, to ten millions, and 
that, of these ten millions, five millions were employed io 
the purchase of Exchequer Bills, — it is obvious that the 
sellers of the bills, whether the State or private indivi- 
duals, would not have parted with them unless they had 
wanted money for the purpose of discharging a debt or 
of effecting a purchase — in either caee, the parties to 
whom it was finally paid would, for their own conve- 
nience, pay it into the hands of the Bank on their own 
account ; and thus the Bank would become repossessed of 
the identical five millions which it had previously lent, 
and the balances which it owed to its various depositors 
would, by this new deposit, be increased from ten to 
fifteen millions, of which five millions would be repre- 
sented by Exchequer Bills. 

In whatever degree the Bank multiplied its transactions 
of a similar kind, the result would be similar — every 
additional loan or purchase would terminate in its having 
the same amount of Bank of England notes and gold in 
its possession as before, and in its liabilities to its depo- 
sitors being increased. 
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If we take the case of two or more bankers, instead of 
one, the process above described will be found essentially 
Eimilar, and ita effects the same. If A and B have each 
five millions deposited with them, and A lend two millions 
upon securities bearing interest, it is probable that one 
of the two millions will be re-deposited with A, and that 
the other million will be deposited with B ; A will then 
owe six millions, and B will owe six millions. If, after- 
wards, B lend two millions, it is probable that one of the 
two millions will be re-deposited with B, and the other 
million with A : they will then each owe seven millions ; 
and thus the process will be continued until, together, 
they owe fifteen millions, of which five millions will be 
represented by Eschec[uer Bills. 

Whether there are one, or two, or seventy banks, the 
real state of the case is still the same, the money with- 
drawn from one bank being always again lodged in that or 
in some other bank ; the total amount of Bank of England 
notes and coin in the hands of all the bankers, although 
distributed in varying proportions amongst them, la 
neither increased nor diminished. The more, however, 
they enlarge their loans, tlie more are the balances due to 
depositors augmented ; and as merchants, traders, and 
others, rate their command of money by the amount for 
which they are credited in the books of their respective 
bankers, these credit balances transferred, in whole or in 
part, from tlie account of one person to that of another, 
in the books of the bankers, perform precisely the same 
functions as the like amount of bankers' notes would do 
circulating amongst the depositors. They are transfer- 
able book-debts, convertible into the coin of the realm 
at the pleasure of those to whom they are due; the 
notes of a country banker are essentially the same thing — . 



the book creditG of a London banker, and the noted of a. 
country banker, are but two different forms of the same 
species of credit. 

In the imaginary cases above stated, it !s supposed that 
the operations of the bankers, which produce an enlai^e- 
ment of the currency in the manner described, take place 
Buddenly and at once ; in reality, however, they would be 
slow and gradual ; each banker would be disposed to 
extend his discounts and increase his purchases by little 
and little, and a considerable time would probably elapse 
before they became of considerable magnitude. 

It will, perha]^>9, be said that, although such a process 
as is here described may possibly take place when there 
are only two banking establishments, yet when there are 
so many as seventy they will operate as a check upon 
each other ; and that, if any one of them should venture 
unduly to extend its discounts or its purchases, it would 
be warned of its imprudence by an inconvenient dimi- 
nution of its casli reserve: all the cheques drawn upon 
this bank, for the amount of its new investments, might 
be paid into the hands of other bankers, and a, regard to 
its own safety would then be an inducement to re-discount 
or re-sell them. 

This consequence would undoubtedly ensue if the 
advances were hastily and injudiciously made ; and it is 
precisely this consideration which restrains country 
bankers, whose circulation is iu the same neighbourhood 
or within the same sphere, from a sudden and improvident 
extension of tlielr issues. There are, in Edinburgh, five 
or six circulating banks, of which the notes of each are 
continually falling into the hands of the others. Twice 
a week they exchange notes with each other, and liquidate 
the balance arising thereixom by a payment of Bank of 
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England notes, or by a short-dated bill upon London, 
exactly upon the same principle, and with the same 
intention, as require the daily liquidation, at the clearing- 
house, of the cheques upon each other by the London 
bankers. If any one of the Edinburgh banks were unduly 
to increase its issues, a greater number than usual of its 
notes would fall into the hands of the neighbouring 
banks, and that bank would have to pay a larger balance 
than usual, in London money, at the period of weekly 
liquidation. Each is thus a restraint upon the other ; 
and they are all obliged to manage their business with 
care and circumspection. 

But neither the extension of the book credits of the 
London bankers, nor an increased circulation of country 
notes, ever takes place so suddenly or so largely as to 
create the inconvenience here alluded to. It is slowly 
and gradually, when credit is high and expectation on the 
wing, and under circumstances which encourage extraor- 
dinary speculation, that bankers are induced greatly to 
extend their circulation ; each being persuaded that, at 
Buch a period, hia competitors will pursue the same course, 
and, by so doing, prevent the inconvenient payment to 
each other of large balances, at the period of mutual 
liquidation. 

On the other hand, during a period of distrust and 
diiBculty, the reverse of these operations takes place. 
Each banker is anxious to increase his cash reserve, and 
to lessen the amount of his outstanding engagements. 
But if the amount of Bank of England notes and gold, in 
the hands of the seventy London bankers, collectively, 
ain the same, the aggregate amount of their outstand- 
\ ing engagements can be lessened only by parting with a 
I |Kirtion of the productive securities in their possession. 
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To part with any portion of their productive gecurities 
will, upon the principle above explained, necessarily di- 
minish the amount of the deposits. There will be less of 
what is called money — of what is substituted for metallic 
money — ^and the pressure and the obstruction, occasioned 
by this contraction of the currency, will, in all proba- 
bility, continue^ until fallen prices, a rise of the foreign 
exchange, and an influx of bullion, have restored the 
currency to its former level. 

It may, however^ be said, that the money advanced 
by the bankers may, very possibly, be withdrawn from 
them in the shape of Bank of England notes and coin, 
and that the notes and coin so withdrawn may be paid 
into the hands of those, the nature of whose business and 
pecuniary operations does not require the intervention of 
a banker ; and that, whenever this happens, not only will 
the bankers be deprived of a portion of their cash re- 
serves, but the aggregate amount of deposits will be 
lessened. 

This, no doubt, would frequently be the case, if 
that class of persons^ whose receipts and payments 
are of such a nature as not to require the aid afid 
intervention of a banker, bore a large proportion, in 
point of numbers, to those whose business cannot conve- 
niently be carried on without one. But, in London, by 
far the largest proportion of the ordinary receipts and 
payments are eflfected through the medium of the private 
bankers, and most of the cheques drawn upon them are, 
therefore, liquidated at the clearing house; few, com- 
paratively, being paid in gold and Bank of England 
notes at the counter. 

As this objection applies, with equal force, to the pro- 
vincial and the London currency, it may be useful to 
examine it more at large. 
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Two things are necessary to the existence of a paper in 
tile place of a metallic currency, namely : — 

1. A perfect wiiliugneas on the part of the people to 
use paper instead of coin, as the instrument of circula- 
tion, and its equal or greater convenience for that pur- 
pose. 

2. The charge of no higher a rate of interest than the 
current rate, by the issuers of it. 

With respect to the first condition, it may be observed, 
that if the willingness and the convenience therein in- 
volved, should extend only to a comparative!)' small 
class of persons, no efforts of the bankers, no loans or 
discounts at a low rate of interest, would enable them to 
keep out their notes to a greater extent than the persons 
of that class, collectively, deemed it necessary to keep by 
them to answer current and occasional demands. If the 
iuaues of the paper went beyond that limit, the redundant 
notes would fall into the hands of the other classes of the 
community, and immediately be brought to the Bank for 
payment ; they would not remain out, for the channel in 
which alone they can circulate is already full; they 
would not lower the value of the rest of the currency, for, 
to produce that effect, would require a considerable 
time ; they would immediately recoil upon the bant that 
issued them. 

But when the habitual use of paper money obtains 
amongst all classes of the community, and no preference, 
ai'ising from convenience, caprice, or habit, of paper to 
com, exists in any class — when its quantity far exceeds in 
amount that of the coins which circulate along with it — . 
there will e.xist, so far as the internal trade of the coun- 
try is concerned, no motive for its convei'sion. It may 
then be issued to excess, and continue in circulation suffix 
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ciently long to raise genei^al prices and depress the 
foreign exchange, the check arising from which will ulti- 
mately bring it down to its natural level. 

It should seem therefore, that in a country of which the 
paper circulation is confined to the convenience of a few, 
and of which a very large proportion of the currency is 
metallic, a check, independent of the foreign exchange 
and the rate of interest, exists, to prevent an excessive 
issue ; and that when the liabitual use of paper money 
obtains amongst all classes of the community, and the coins 
bear but a small proportion to the paper, the only checks 
are the discretion of the bankers, the charge of a high 
rate of interest, the depression of the exchange^ and the 
efflux of the metals. 

If, in a country of which the currency is mainly me- 
tallic, a bank, similar in its plan to that of the private 
banking-houses of London, were established, the ma- 
nagers of that bank would lend at interest a large pro- 
portion of their deposits, and, by that means, lower the 
value of the currency, and force forth the country a sum 
of money equal, or nearly equal, to the amount of their 
loans. By this process the value of the currency would 
be restored to its original level. If, for instance, pre- 
viously to the establishment of the bank, the currency 
amounted to sixty millions, and deposits were made to 
the extent of ten millions, the bankers might think them- 
selves safe in lending eight millions. Those eight mil- 
lions would, in no long time, be forced, out of the country, 
and fifty- two millions (of which two millions would be the 
dead reserve . of the bank) would perform all the func- 
tions which sixty millions had done before. It is pro- 
bable that whenever it made advances in the way of 
loan or discount, five-sixths of those advances would 
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fill! into the external circulation *, and one-sixtii only be 
re-deposited ; it would, therefore, be acted upon by a 
double check, namely, the external currency, and the 
foi-eign exchange : the operation of the first would be ■ 
immediate — that of the latter slow. 

But if the practice of depositing money in a bank so 
constituted should prevail to such an extent as to in- 
crease the deposits to fifty millions, and to reduce the 
external currency to ten millions, the whole currency 
would then consist of sixteen millions of coin (of which 
six millions would be the dead reserve of the bank) and 
fifty millions of book debts, or promises to pay. The 
power of the Bank to alter the value of the currency 
would, now, be very different from what it was in the 
former case. Now, whenever it made advances, five- 
sixtlia of those advances would, in all probability, be 
re-deposited, and one-sixth only fall into the external cir- 
culation. The check arising from the external currency 
would be diminished in the proportion of five-sixths to 
one-sixth ; that arising from the foreign exchange ^vould 
be the same as before ; the latter, however, would be 
alow in its operation. 

If the foregoing observations on the nature and instni- 
mentality of the private banking establishments are cor- 
rect, they may possibly serve to obviate, or, at least, to 
lessen some of the diiEcultiea with which the subject of 
the currency has heretofore been surrounded. They will 
show that the money of the metropolis does not con- 
sist only of Bank of England notes and coin, but that 
by far the largest portion of it is formed of the trans- 

• The phrase externai ciTcataiion is here used to denote Ihose pay, 
merits which are made withoiit the instrumentality and intervention 
of a banker. 
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ferable book debts of about seventy private banking 
establishments ; which book debts, although convertible 
into Bank notes and coin at the pleasure of those to 
whom they are due, are susceptible of considerable ex- 
pansion and contraction, without a corresponding enlarge- 
ment or diminution of the basis on which they rest. 

This state of the London currency — ^this capability of 
increase and diminution of the money created by the 
London bankers— is productive of many important con- 
sequences. The provincial circulation, as well that part 
of it which consists of country bank notes, as that which 
consists of bills drawn upon London, is mainly dependent 
on it. Practically, indeed, and upon all ordinary occa- 
sions, the book debts of the London bankers, and not 
Bank of England notes, are the solvent of the country cir- 
culation ; and as the London currency may increase or 
diminish without a corresponding alteration of the Bank 
of England issues, so likewise may that of the country. 
That the variations of the latter have not been conform- 
able to the Bank issues, is a well known &ct ; that the 
book-credit money of the London bankers has as little 
been conformable to them, may reasonably be conjec- 
tured. Hence it has not unfrequently happened, that 
general prices have risen, and been kept at a high range 
for a considerable period of time, without any augmenta- 
tion of the issues of the Bank of England ; and that they 
have frequently fallen, and been for a long time de- 
pressed, while those issues have continued uniform, or 
been on the increase. 



j/ipplications from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the Bank to purchase Exchequer Bills. 

May 16, 1811. Application to purchase 2,000,00(W. 

Agreed to: on condition that the Bank be relieved 
from a corresponding sum within three months ; 
and that a reduction be made, by degrees, of the 
amount of Exchequer bills at present held by the 
Bank. 
Aug. 29, 1811. Application to purchase 2,000,00(V. 

Agreed to: but the Governor and Deputy Governor 
to communicate to the Chancellor of the Ex- 

L chequer the anxious wish of the Court that he will 
not avail himself of any part of this credit whilst 
Exchequer bills can be sold in the market. 
Jan. 2, 1812. Application to purchase 1,000,000/. 
Agreed to : in full reliance that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will carry into effect the arrangement 
referred to in his letter, for the reduction of Ex- 
chequer bills held by the Bank. 
May 19, 1812. Application to purchase 2,000,000;. 
Agreed to: on condition that provision be made for 
a further reduction of the amount of Exchequer 
bills held by the Bank. 
June 4, 1812. Application to purchase 1,000,OOOL 
Agreed to : on condition that this, aa well as the two 
former advances of 1,000,000^. and 500,000?., 
should be repaid out of the loan for the service of 
the year 1812. 
April 1, 1813. Application to purchase, on account of 
the East India Company, 2,000,000/. 
Agreed to. The Governor and Deputy Governor 
\ 
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to present a Statement of all Exchequer bills held 
by the Bank, to the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a 
renewed application, that the amount may be con- 
siderably reduced out of the Ways and Means of 
the year. 

May 20, 1813. Application to purchase 2,000,000/. 

Agreed to : on condition that it be reimbursed out of 
the early instalments of the present loan ; and that 
a further reduction in the amount of Exchequer 
bills held by the Bank be made, agreeably to the 
promise of the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Oct. 6, 1813. Application to purchase 2,000,000/. 

Agreed to : on condition that such arrangements be 
made soon after the meeting of Parliament, as will 
enable the Chancellor of the Exchequer to repay 
this sum. 

May 5, 1814. Application to purchase 2,000,000/. 

Agreed to. The Governor and Deputy Governor to 
state to Lord Liverpool and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the expectation of the Court, that the 
present and former advances made by the Bank 
be repaid out of the instalments of the next 
ensuing loan. 

June 16, 1814. Application to purchase 2,000,000/. 

Agreed to : on account of the urgent necessity of 
Government, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the moment ; and also that so large a portion of 
the said advances is settled to be paid oflF out of 
the instalments of the present loan. 

July 6, 1812. Application to purchase 2,000,000/. 

Agreed to : but the Chairman to acquaint the First 

K 
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Lord of tKo Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the Court cannot grant any fur- 
ther advances ; and expect such arrangements may 
be made as shall tend to a very considerable reduc- 
tion of the present enormous amount of these 
advances. 

July 28, 1814. Application to purchase 2,000,000^. 

Reluctantly complied M'ith : under the assurance 
that every endeavour will be made to bring the 
advances of the Court within reasonable bounds as 
soon an possible. 

March J9, 1815. Application to purchase 2,000,00t«. 
Agreed to: on the terms, that the repayment of the 
2,000,000/. shall, as well as the sum specified in a 
memorandum, be provided for in the ensuing finan- 
cial arrangements. 

April 13, 1815. Application to purchase 2,000,000/. 

Agreed to: on the terms that the 2,000,(X)O;. now 
applied for, as well as the sum specified in the 
Minute of the 19th March, will be provided for 
in the ensuing financial arrangements. 

Aug. 24, 1S]5. Applica.tion to purchase 2,000,000/. ( 

Agreed to: upon condition that the repayment be 

made as soon as the public service will permit. 




No. III.— An Account of the Ahouvt of Bank NotKa in cittulalion 
on Ibe undermentioned Days ; distinguishing the Bank Post Bills, 
and the amount of Notes under Fire Pounds, nith th« abrogate of 
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LETTER, 
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Mv Lord, 

The object of a former letter which I addressed 
to your Lordship, was to show that Mr. Peel's bill 
had been without eflFect upon prices, inasmuch as 
it had been without effect on the amount of the cir- 
culation. This was my argument a priori. But it 
will be in your Lordship's recollection, that, in 
that letter, I expressed my intention of endeavouring 
in a subsequent publication to prove the same pro- 
position by a different process, viz., by shewing 
that, granting for the sake of argument that a con- 
traction of the circulation with a view to the re- 
sumption of cash payments did take place to the 
extent contended for, it did not occur in such order 
of time as to justify the assignment of such con- 
traction, as the originating or moving cause of the 
fiall of prices, even supposing that there were no 
other adequate causes to account for it : but that 
the fall of prices does admit of being explained by 
circumstances affecting the supply of commodities 
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relatively to the demand for them, independently of 
any alteration in the amount of the Bank circula- 
tion. 

In the developement of thie proposition, I shall 
confine myself, in a great measure, to the variations 
in the price of wheat, in connexion with the state of 
the circulation, and refer only incidentally to the 
prices of other prodnctions. This course is sug- 
gested by the consideration, that in all the speeches 
and publications on the subject of the currency, 
wheat is the article mainly insisted upon, as fur- 
nishing, by its elevation during the restriction, and 
by its fall since the resumption of cash payments, 
a proof, that the eflfects of those measures upon the 
value of the currency were much beyond the degree 
indicated by the difference between paper and gold. 

And I am the more readily induced thus to con- 
fine the discussion, seeing that a particular investi- 
gation of the causes which have affected the prices 
of articles other than com, would embrace too wide 
a field, and lead to details of inconvenient length. 
Besides, that I have already given a full and, as I 
conceive, a satisfactory explanation of those causes 
in a former publication (High and Low Prices}^ the 
repetition of any part of which, if not absolutely es- 
sential, would be unpardonably tedious. 

The substance indeed of the explanation which 
I am about to give, of the circumstances that have 
produced the variations in the price of wheat, as far 
down at least as the year J823, is contained in the 



#ork to whicfrl have alluded ; but I have been en- 
abled t6 bring forward some fresh proofe and illus- 
trations in support of my conclusions ; and I have 
put the whole into a shape more immediatdy 
bearing on the present state of the controversy on 
tire subject. I may add too, as a further reason 
in favour of my present plan, that the facts which I 
shall have occasion to bring forward, in proof of the 
influence of the seasons and of the com laws, on 
the price of wheat, may, by analogy, serve to throw 
no inconsiderable degree of fresh light on the actual 
state and prospects of the com trade. 

The ultra partisans of thetheOTy of depreciation, 
in ascribing, as they db, the fall of the prices of 
wheat to the resumption, or to preparations for the 
reSum^ion, of cash payments, refer, as a part of* 
their argument, to th^ high prices during the Bank- 
restriction, as having been produced by that mea- 
sure, ft is obviously necessary, therefore, to in- 

• vestigate the circumstances which were connected 
with the elevation of prices, during the whole of that 
period, in order to judge how far the variations in 
the amount of the Bank circulation occurred in such 
order of time, with respect to the variations in the 
prices of wheat, as to justify the supposition of the 
relation of cause and effect ; and how far other cir- 
cumstances, distinct from the state of the circulation, 

, operated in producing that elevation, and the sub- 
sequent fall. But the degree of the elevation of 
prices during the restriction ought to be considered 
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with some reference to the period immediately pre- 
ceding, as well as to that succeeding the Bank re- 
striction; and as the great disturbing causes to 
which I ascribe the high range of prices during the 
close of the last, and the early part of the present 
century, came into operation immediately after 1793, 
I propose to date from- that year the historical 
sketch, which I am about to give, of the variations 
of the price of wheat, and the causes of them, 
down to the present time. 

This sketch I shall divide into three periods : — 
First, from the close of 1793 to the close of 1813 : 
— Second, from the close of 1813 to the close of 
1822 :— Third, from the close of 1822 to the pre- 
sent time. And as, in this last period, the corn 
laws came into distinct operation as disturbing 
causes in the fluctuation of prices, I shall devote 
a concluding section to a short notice of the effects 
of the different corn laws, and of the infraction of 
those laws from 1815 down to the present time, con- 
sidered as measures of public policy. 



SECTION I. 

Historical Sketch of the Variations of the Price of fVheat, 
and of the Causes which produced them^ from the close 
of 1793, down to the Present Time. 

First Period-^from the close of 1193 to the 

close of 1813^ 

With a view to judge how far the alterations in 
the amount of the Bank issues occurred in such 
order of time, relatively to the variations of prices, 
as to afford a primd facie presumption of the rela- 
tion of cause and effect^ I give a statement^ con- 
taining the amount of the Bank issues for a series 
of years, in juxta-position with the prices of wheat 
at the periods immediately succeeding such issues. 
In the statements which have hitherto been made, 
of variations in the prices of wheat, in connexion 
with the question of the value of the currency, it 
has been usual to take either the average price of 
the twelve months ending in December of each 
year, or the medium between the Lady -day and 
Michaelmas Windsor prices, as collected from the 
Eton tables. This mode, however it may answer 
the purpose of comparison between periods of some 
length, is not at all calculated to give an adequate 
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idea of the degree of the variations, or of the 
causes which have given rise to them in short 
intervals ; and, in some instances, the inference, as 
derived from particular years, may be the reverse 
of the truth. Thus, the average price for the whole 
of the year 1801 appears, in all the statements, to 
be higher than that of the year 1800 ; and the in- 
ference obvious to persons cursorily looking into 
the yearly average prices^ must be, that the harvest 
of 1801 was deficient, the average price for the 
year being higher than any in the tables ; whereas, 
in point of fact, the harvest was abundant, and \h» 
price, in consequence, fell, by the close of that year, 
upwards of 50 per cent., compared with the pricq 
in the spring. Thus, likewise, the average price 
for 1805 is higher than that for 1804, although the 
harvest of 1804 was greatly deficient, and that of 
1805 an average. 

In order to obviate this objection, I give, in my 
statement, the Eton prices for Lady-day and Mir 
chaelmas, and the Gazette average prices for April 
and October in each year, in juxtaposition with the 
amount of bank notes. And as I shall have occa? 
sion, in the course of my arguments, to refer to th^ 
extreme points of the fluctuation of prices, the 
highest and lowest quotations of the monthly average, 
in each year are also inserted. At the same tim^ 
in order to avoid the possibility of the imputatioa oj 
presenting a partial view of the fluctuations, I insert 



in the Appendix, a Table of the average price in 
England and Wales^ for every month of the whole 
series of years which the statement comprises. 

The amount of the Bank issues and** the prices 
are not brought down below 1820 ; because, after 
that time, the substitution of sovereigns for the one 
pound Bank of England notes, prevents any accurate 
comparison of the variations in the total amount. 
But I have in my former letter shewn, that the 
amount of the Bank issues, paper and sovereigns 
together, was considerably increased after 1820 ; 
and the argument which refers the variations in the 
prices of wheat to variations in the amount of Bank 
issues after 1820, will be separately examined. 
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The discrepancies in this statement, between the 
variations of the issues, and the variations of prices, 
are too glaring to require to be pointed out. I 
shall, therefore, only refer to them incidentally, when 
describing, as I shall proceed to do, the real causes 
.of the variations of prices. 

The dearths arising out of the deficient harvests 
of 1794 and 1795 having already been described 
in my work on High and Low Prices, I shall here 
notice them with reference only to . the state of the 
circulation. 

The deficiency of 1794 not having been ascer- 
tained, or even suspected* to be so great as 
it eventually proved to be, the price did not 
rise sensibly in the autumn of that year, nor 
in the winter following, the average for Fe- 
bruary, 1795, being only 58*., notwithstanding 
that, in the six months from August, 1794, to 
February, 1795, an addition had been made to 
the bank circulation, of nearly three millions. The 
great rise in . 1795 took place between March 
and August, viz., from 60*., the average of the 

* In the * Annals of Agriculture,' Arthur Young, writing in April, 
1795, thus describes the years 1793 and 1794:— "The summer of 
1 793 was a very dry one, in which, though the wheat was moderate, 
the spring crops generally proved deficient In the last summer, 1794, 
the wheat turned out, very unexpectedly to many growers, a failing 
produce ; the drought in many parts of England parched the spring 
corn to that degree, that I believe the leguminous crops have scarcely 
returned even the seed committed to the ground for them." — Of the 
seasons of 1794 and 1795, there is a very full account in a fragment, of 
what was intended to be a larger work, under the title of * Thoughts 
and Details on Scarcity,' by Mr* Burke, written in November, 1795. 
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former month, to 108s., the average for August. 
This rise was the combined effect of the ex- 
haustion of the old stock, and of alarm at the 
impromisiug aspect of the coming harvest. And 
it occurred coincidenlly with a reduction of two 
millions of bank notes, the amount in August, 
1795, having been reduced to what it was in 
April, 1793, when the average price of wheat 
was 50s. 

The weather, soon after the commencement of 
harvest in 1795, having turned out fine, the price of 
wheat declined to 76s. 9d!., but it rose again in 
March, 1796, to 100.?., contemporaneously with a 
further reduction of bank notes to the extent of 
500,000/. ; leaving the amount of the circulation 
below the average of the preceding five years. 
During the whole of this high range of prices, 
which extended to many articles besides corn, 
there was an extraordinary scarcity of money (ac- 
cording to the language of the money-market), the 
Bank of England having, at the commencement of 
1795, issued a notice of its determination to reduce 
the scale of its discounts; and it did, in point of 
feet, limit ita accommodation upon mercantile bills, 
to an amount much below the applications for it 
through the usual channels. 

After the spring of 1796, the prospect of the com- 
ing crops being favourable, and a large and early 
importation being in progress, in consequence, not 
only of the high price, but of a large bounty paid by 




government, the price fell rapidly, having declined to 
49*. Sd. by March, 1797. In consequence of wet 
weather, whidi prevailed at harvest, the price rose, in 
September and October of that year, to 58s. and 60*. 
But the produce was considered an average, and there 
was an importation, to the extent of near 500,000 
quarters. The price, therefore, again declined, and 
reached its lowest point in November, 1798, the 
average for that month being 47*. 11 rf. Thus, there 
was a fall of upwards of 60 per cent, compared 
with August, 1795, and of 50 per cent, compared 
with March, 1796, coincidently with an increase 
of bank-notes compared with either of those dates ; 
and a complete subsidence to the same price as 
that of 1793, from which it had risen in conse- 
quence of the deficient harvests of 1794 and 95. 

The season of 1799 bore the nearest resemblance, 
of any within my recollection, to that of 1816. The 
same cold, harsh, backward spring — the rain set- 
ting in about the middle or latter end of June, and 
continuing, with little intermission, accompanied by 
high winds and a low temperature, till the close of 
the year. In both years, the harvest was protracted, 
in the north of England, and in Scotland, till De- 
cember and even January ; and the rise of price, 
in both instances, commenced early in the spring, in 
consequence of the unfavourable appearance of the 
weather. In both cases, the rise in this country was 
preceded by indications of scarcity on the continent ; 
the seasons immediately previous, namely, 1798 
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and 1815, not having been so favourable abroad, as 
here. Nothing, indeed, can more decidedly prove 
the existence of a scarcity on the continent in 1799, 
than the circumstance, that, although the ports of 
this country were open, and the prices so high, the 
quantity of wheat imported, in the whole of that 
year, did not reach 500,000 quarters. When the 
rise of prices commenced in 1799, the paper of the 
Bank was below what it had been in February, 1 798. 
The further rise, which continued, in consequence of 
the harvest of 1800 likewise proving to be deficient, 
till the spring of 1801*, when it reached a higher 
point than it had ever before or has since attained, 
namely, 177^. by the Eton tables, and 154s., the 
average for the month of March, was accompanied by 
an increase of the Bank issues. But this coincident 



■ For a description of the seasons of 1 799 and 1 BOD, see High and 
Low Prices, page '264. 

I have had occasion to remark, in the work here referred to, that 
there prevailed, during the seasons of dearth in this country, in the 
interval which has just passed under review, a coincident scarci^ on 
the continent of Europe. And I now subjoin an extract from Mr. 
Jacob'svaluable report of Mai-ch, 1826, page 51, slating tlie manner 
I in which the competition of France in the demand for foreign corn, 
[ wasealculated to raise the price: — "During the ten years from 1^91 to 
I 1801, there was a constant demand in France for foreign com ; several 
I deficient harvests had been experienced at the b^tming of the Revo- 
j hition. The agents of France were employed, both in Europe and 
America, in purchasing com, and hiring neutral vessels to convey it 
to France ; paying but little regard to the price they gave for it, or to 
the rate of freight at which it could be transported, Holland, which 
icarcely has ever grown corn sufficient for its own consumption, felt 
a great want, owing to its internal sources of supply from Germany 
and Flanders being diverted from (he usual channels by the circum- 
stances of the war." 
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increase cannot be supposed to have had any 
material influence in extending the rise ; seeing that, 
under opposite circumstances, a further increase 
of issues did not prevent a fall to the lowest level 
from whence the previous rise had taken place. 

In the spring of 1804, the Bank circulation 
being then one million beyond the highest amount 
at which it stood in the spring of 1801, the 
price had (after three seasons of average pro- 
duce) subsided completely to the level from which 
the great scarcities of 1799 and 1 BOO had raised it.^ 
No instance, in the whole period under discussion, 
from 1793 to the present time, nor indeed any, in 
the whole course of last century, exhibits so great 
a fall, within the same space, as that which occurred 
between March, 1801, and March, 1804 ; namely, 
from 155s. to 50s. This fall, be it observed, took 
place concurrently with a considerable enlargement 
of the Bank circulation, compared with the amount 
at which it stood, when the price had reached its 
greatest elevation. 

It is most important, with a view to appreciate 
the doctrine which infers variations in the value of 
the currency, from variations in the price of wheat, 
to bear in mind the complete subsidence of tlie 
price in this instance, as also in 1798, upon the 
cessation of the great and palpable disturbing 
causes which had produced the intermediate eleva- 
I tion since 1793. Four years of great and almost 
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unparalleled scarcity, from bad seasons, occurring 
at a period when there were great obstructions to 
importation,* entailing a rise of from 1 to 200 per 
cent., and occurring within so short a space as ten 
years, necessarily imparted a high average to the 
whole of those ten years ; whereas, in the ten 
years preceding, there was not a single year of 
decided scarcity in this country .f 

If the harvest of 1804 had proved moderately 
productive, and still more if it had been abundant, 
a continuance of low averages in the interval be- 
tween 1801 and 1808, would very materially have 

• Not only were the fraghts ajid inBurances on wheat higher \jy 
an amount equal to 5s. per quarter, than in time of peace, but a 
duty of 10*. per quarter on exportation was imposed in 1800, by thlf 
Prussian Government. 

•h It may further be observed here, incidenlally, that the complete 
■nbsidence of prices in 179B and 1B04, upon tlie cessation of the dis- 
turbing causes, equally negatives the theory, which ascribes the high 
average to increased demand arising out of a war expenditure de- 
frayed by loans. 

The Committee of the House of Commons, to whom the petitioiu 
of the distressed agriculturists in the spring of I81M were referred, 
not having any theory of " preparations for cash payments," or erf 
" transition from war to peace," by which to account for the fall of 
prices, or for their former elevation, give the following account of the 
rise and fall of prices between 1791 and 1804 : — 

" It appears to your Committee, that the price of com from 1 791 to 
the harvest of 1803, has been very irregular ; but, upon an average, in- 
creased in a great degree by the years of scarcity, has in general yielded 
afiur profit to the grower. The casual high prices, however, have had 
the effect of stimulating industry, and bringing into cultivation large 
iTBcts of waste land, which, combined with the two last productive 
seasons and other causes, have occasioned such a depression in the 
value of grain, as, it is feared, will greatly tend to the discouragement 
of agriculture, unless maintained by tlie support of parliament." 
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modified the character of all the reasonings upon 
the effects of the Bank restriction, on the price 
of com. But the crops of 1804, contrary to the 
expectations entertained just before the com-r 
mencement of harvest, turned out to be very de- 
ficient 

The occurrence of this year of deficiency, be- 
tween two periods, of only three seasons each, of 
moderate produce, immediately preceding and suc- 
ceeding^ is an essential feature in the position which, 
in a former work, I endeavoured to establish^ in 
accounting for the high average price of com during 
the war and the restriction ; namely, that there 
were not four seasons in succession, without the 
occurrence of one harvest or more of decided de- 
ficiency. So that, no sooner had the influence of 
the preceding deficiency ceased to operate, and the 
price consequently subsided to the level from which 
it had been greatly raised, by the accidents of the 
season, combined with political obstructions to im- 
portation, than a fresh disturbing cause came 
immediately into operation. 

In proportion to its importance in this point 
of view, is the anxiety^ on the part of those who 
refer all the phenomena of high prices to the re- 
striction, and none to the accidents of the seasons^ 
to represent the produce of* 1804 as having been 
sufficient, if not abundant. Sir James Graham, in 
his tract on Corn and Currency, after giving a 
table, containing the amount of Bank notes in cir- 



culation, in juxtaposition with the average prices 
of wheal for each year from 1799 to 1809, adds: 
" From the comparison of the issues of the Bank 
with the fcorrespondenl average of the price of 
wheat throughout this long series, it will appear 
that an increase of issues has, with wonderful pre- 
cision, created a rise of price — not always in the 
same year, but more generally in the one imme- 
diately succeeding ; and a decrease of the issue 
has produced, in like manner, a correlative decline. 
The effect of increase is illustrated by the years 
1803, 1804, and 1805, in which the harvests were 
good and the produce abundant ; (vide Joplin on 
Currency, Appendix, No. 14,) and in which the 
rise of price cannot therefore be attributed to a' 
deficiency of supply." 

How it can appear, from the Table which the 
Author exhibits, that " an increase of issue has, 
with wonderful precision, created a rise of price," 
and that a " decrease of issue has produced a 
correlative decline," it would certainly puzzle 
any other than a bigoted partisan of a theory to 
discover : for, instead of such uniformity of pre- 
cession in order of time, as to justify the inference 
I of a connexion between the variations of Bank 
' notes, and those of the price of wheat, even sup- 
posing that there were no other suflBcient causes, 
the instances of discrepancy are actually more 
numerous than those of coincidence. But a graver 
charge than that of mere absurdity of inference 



applies to the assertion, that " the harvest of 1804 
was good and the produce abundant." 

If there was do authority for a statement leading 
to such important inferences, it ought not to have 
been hazarded, for the mere purpose of supporting 
a theory. But an authority is quoted, and it will 
hardly be credited, yet such is the fact, that the 
following is the description of the produce of the 
harvest of 1 804, by the very authority which he 
quotes ; (namely. Appendix, No. 14, of Joplin on 
Currency, containing an abstract from the Farmer's 
Magazine of the state of the crops from 1800 to 
1824 inclusive.) " 1804 — In Scotland, wheat an 
average crop, but of inferior quality. In Eng- 
land, a veri/ short crop, and the quality very inferior." 

Indeed, the deficiency of that crop was so decided 
that, notwithstanding an importation of nearly 
400,000 quarters, the average price, which had been 
as low as 50.?., in March 1804, reached 8As. by the 
close of that year, and rose further to 93s. in March, 
and to 98 y, in August 1805, (the harvest of 1805 
having been backward and uncertain as to pro- 
duce.)* When the crop of 1805 was ascertained to 
be an average, the price fell, by December follow- 
infi, to 76s. 



* This tise of 100 per cent, in the price of wheat was accompanied 
by a small reduction of the amount of Bank notes. And it is de- 
serving of particular remark, that this rise took place, notwifhstanding 
a repayment by Government of 5,30O,U00i. to the Bank, and notviilJi- 
standing an increase of the Bank Ireasuie to more than one half of 
the amount of its oiitslandiiiB; notes, 



The assertion of abundance, as applied to the 
harvest of 1804, is not confined to Sir James 
Graham. In a publication ascribed to Mr. Att- 
wood, entitled " A Letter to Lord Archibald Ha- 
milton, 1823," page 15, the writer, in contradic- 
tion of a statement of mine, expressly says, " 1804 
was not a year in which the harvest was deficient, 
it was rather a year of plenty." And it happens 
whimsically enough, that Mr. Joplin, (in order to 
prove his theory, that the variations in the price of 
corn are owing more to variations of demand than 
of supply,) in the text of the pamphlet, from the 
Appendix to which the above quotation is mad^ 
has the folbwing passage : — " In the years 1804 
and 1805 wheat rose from 50*. to 100s. withoqt 
any scarcity at all." 

The fact of the deficiency of the harvest of 1804 
is attested by evidence which leaves no room fca 
doubt*. 

The forty-third volume of the Annals of Agri- 
culture, edited by the late Arthur Young, is nearly 
filled with answers from persons in different parts of 
the country, to whom circulars had been addressed, 
by order of the Board of Agriculture, containing 
enquiries as to the nature and causes of the failure 
of the wheat crop, and as to the extent of the de- 
ficiency. 

' See evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
appdnted in the Session of 1S05, to enquire into the eauses of th^ 
highpriceof corn. 
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The cause of failure seems to have been aa 
extensive prevalence of bhght and mildew ; and 
nearly all the answers concur in stating a deficiency 
of from one-quarter to one-third in England and 
Wales, while in Scotland, to which the cause of 
injury had extended only partially, there was an 
average produce. 

The Farmer's Magazine, vols. v. and vi., con- 
tains statemeats in great detail, relative to that 
harvest, and the effect of it upon prices ; and as 
the description there given of the season of 1804-5 
bears several points of resemblance to that of 
1828-9, I insert in the Appendix some particulars 
relating to it, extracted from that work. 

On the continent of Europe, the prices of corn 
rose considerably in 1804-5, and in Germany and 
Spain, there appears to have been an approach to 
famine in those years*. And aa the rise in this 
country in 1804-5 was not immediately preceded 
by any increased issue of Bank paper, so neither 
could the rise on the continent have been pro- 
duced by the transmission of the metals from this 
country : for it will be seen, by the Table published 

* The Monthly Magazine, in its commerpial report for July 1805. 
has the following passages : — 

" The prices of grain which have been for some months high and 
advancing in all the countries of Europe, have lately had some abate- 
ment in Spwn. In the late general rise of the price of grain in Ger- 
many, the bushel of wheat, that had been usually sold in Saxony for 
a. dollar and a half, rose to ten dollars. In Lausitz, the price became 
as high as fifteen dollars a bushel In Brunswick, lye had advanced 
to between two and three dollars a bushel. Owingtothe scarcity and 
deamess of provisions, the la^t great &ir at Vienna was ill attended. 
Goods eilherwent »t very low prices, or remained unsold." 
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in rfiy last Letter, that there was a considerable 
influx of the metals into the coffers of the Bank of 
England, in 1804 ; and that, although the price of 
gold was kept at 4/. by the purchases of the Bank, 
the price of silver had fallen to 5s. 

The harvestsof 1805-6 were of doubtful produce; 
but assuming that they were not decidedly below, 
as they were certainly not above an average, they 
appear to have been insufficient to re-establish any 
considerable surplus. At the same time, the Milan 
and Berlin decrees, and the extending influence of 
France, were calculated to diminish the sources, and 
to increase the expenses of importation. It was 
natural, therefore, that prices should, whatever 
might be the produce of our own crops, maintain 
a higher range than they otherwise would have 
done. 

The harvest of 1807 was deficient in general 
produce. In England and Wales, the wheat crop, 
was considered an average, but in Scotland it 
was deficient. All other grain and pulse were^ 
universally below an average, as may be inferred 
(independently of the direct statements to that 
effect in the Farmer's Magazine for that year) from 
the very high prices which these bore, compared 
with the usual proportion to wheat, between that 
and the following harvest. Still the markets de- 
clined, after intermediate fluctuations, from 98s. in 
August 1805, to 66s., in November 1807, being a 
fall of upwards of 30 per cent., the Bank circulation 
having in the mean time continued nearly ^nLfonQ. 
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Thefe is every reason, therefore, to suppose, that 
linder ordinary circumstances, and with an ordinary 
produce in 1807, th^ subsidence to the level from 
whence the rise in 1804 took place, would have 
•been complete. 

: But the harvest of 1807 was, as has been just 
bbserved, partially deficient, and the seasons of 
1808, 9, 10 and 11, were each of them decidedly so, 
and especially in the produce of wheat. A sum- 
mary of the state of the crops in these five seasons, 
may be collected from the following extracts from 
the Farmer's Magazine *. 

" 1807. — ^The crops generally of little bulk. Wheat in some dis- 
tricts equal to an average, but in others suffered much from bad 
weather. 

" 1808. — ^A failure in the wheat crop this season in almost every 
district. ■ 

**1809. — ^Wheat in Scotland not superior in quantity, but much 
worse in quality than the average. In England generally inferior, 
perhaps to the extent of one-fourth below an average. 

" 1810.— Wheat, in almost every case, excellient in grain, but in 
many districts thin, and by no means an average; 

" 1811. — ^The wheat crop more or less a defective one in every dis- 
trict : it cannot be estimated at more than five-eighths of an average, 
but of good quality.** 

I have in a former work given a more detailed 
account of these seasons. 

Now with reference to these seasons in connexion 

' * These are inserted in the Appendix, No. 14, to Joplin on the 
Currency, 1825, and have been referred to as authority not only by Mi*. 
Joplin, but by Sir James Graham, in support of their respective 
theories, ludicrously enough, inasmuch as the facts thus recorded are 
not only not corroborative, but absolutely subversive of the theories 
in question, one of which refers every thing to variations of demand, 
• and the other to variations of the currency, and both of them dis- 
jregaiding differences of supply. 
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with the currency, it may be observed, that the 
price of wheat began to rise in the spring of 1808, 
not only antecedently to any increase of the Bank 
issues, but coincidently with a reduction of them ; 
and that, before the close of the year, the price was 
nearly 50 per cent, higher, while the amount of Bank 
notes was increased by only 500,000/., and had not 
yet reached the amount at which it liad stood in 
1804 ; and as the exchanges were at or near par tiU 
the autumn of 1808, while the treasure of the Bank 
was very large, it is clear that tliis advance of 
price might, and in all probability would, equally 
have taken place, under a convertible state of the 
currency. 

The further rise, which continued till the spring 
of 1810, was indeed accompanied by an addition of 
two millions of Bank notes. And as the exchanges 
had then fallen very much, this addition could not 
have been made, or, if made, must speedily have 
been withdrawn, if the paper had been convertible. 
Accordingly, if the restriction had not then existed, 
the price would not have been so high as it was, 
in the spring and summer of 1810, by the diffet 
ence between paper and gold. 

But if the rise of price had been earlier checked, 
the importation in 1810 would hardly have be^ 
so large * as it proved to be ; and the sul> 



' The importation in IBIO amounted to no less than 1,500,0044 
quarters of wheat. The absorption of this qiianlitj, without agreatflr.J 
fall of prict from a level which was already high, before llie harvest of ■ 



sequent fall between August 1810 and 1811, 
would in all probability not have been so great aa 
it was. This fall, viz. from 116s,, the average for 
August 1810, to 87s. in August 1811, took place 
coincidently with an increase of the Bank circulation, 
to an extent of no less than four millions. Such a 
fall of price, in the face of so enlarged an issue of 
Bank paper, would be of itself suflBcient to overturn 
the theory, which ascribes to changes in the cur- 
rency, all the variations of prices*. 

The fact of a fall of prices in 1810 being at vari- 
ance with the theory in question, has indeed been 
denied by the advocates of that theory, with a 
degree of confidence which is equalled only by their 
ignorance f. 

1811, wlien, bj all the accounts, tliere appears to have been but a 
mcderate stock on hand, [irovee, beyond all qufistion, the deticieticy of 
the produce oC 1810. At the same time it ie to be observed, thiit a 
considerable part of that importation went to supply the still greater 
deficiency of the produce of 1809. 

* It may be said that the increase of Bank [taper was not commen- 
surate with the destruction of country paper and private credit which 
occurred at that time. True ; but if without payments in cash, or pre- 
parations for ibem, and with a lai^ increase of Bank paper, a rerul- 
sion of credit and a. &11 of prices may take place, to sucli an extent, 
what becomes of the supposition expressed or implied in all the de- 
iJamatioas against the return to cash payments, that such effects are 
peculiar lo that measure, or to the preparations far it ? 

+ In Mr. Attwood's speech of June 1822, whieU has often been 
quoted as the beat exposition of the grounds of fact and reasoninE:. 
upon which the theory here alluded to is founded, is the following pas- 

" The Ri^ht Honourable Secretary said, that I should tell him of 
the failure of the country banks in 1815 and 1 8 1 G. and account by that 
for the fall in prices, and the rise in the value of money, which pro- 
duced effects so disastrous at that time, t shall be guilty of no such 



No fact can be better attested, than that the 
fall of prices of imported articles, other than 
corn, was greater in 1810 and 1811, than was 
ever before or has since been experienced. As 
regards corn, the price of wheat fell, as has just been 
seen, nearly thirty per cent. ; and the consequences 
of that fall were beginning to be felt in a great 
pressure of agricultural distress, a throwing up 
of leases, and claims for abatement of rent*, when a 
renewed rise in the price of corn, in consequence of 
the scarcity of 1811 and 1812, removed the cause 
of distress from the landed interest, while it in- 
flicted very severe sufferings upon the manufac- 
turing classes. But this renewed tendency to a 
rise of the price of wheat, which, in the spring and 
summer of 1812, reached a greater height than it 
had ever attained, except for a short time in the 
spring of 1801, was coincident with a reduction 

absurdity ; I shaJl refer him to the year ISl 0, when nearly as preat b 
proportion of the country bankers fuled as in IBIS; and whun no fall 
of prices, or increase in the value of money, accompanied those 
failures." — Hansards Debates, vol. xlviii, p. 989. 

* " The market value of land continues to decline in most counties, % 
circumstance which cannot surprise any one, who reflects for a mo- 
ment upon the extravagant and unprecedented height to which it 
mounted last year, and the present slate of markets for farm produce^ 
It is difficult to speak with precision concerning the fall of rent, as it 
has not been an easy matter to set land for several months past ; but it 
is evident that a great change has occurred in the public mind, with 
r^ard to the value of land, since Martinmas last. This is proved by 
the small number of offerers who appear for any farm that is to be set, 
by these otferers bidding downwards, rather than upwards, as formerly ; 
1^ the bankruptcy of many tenants ; and by the desire expressed by 
others to renounce farms recently entered XoT—See Farmer's Magor- 
wine, June 1811, voL xii. p. 266. 
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of no less than 1,500,000 of Bank dotes, in Feb- 
riiary 1812, compared with August 1810. 

The season of 181 1 was as unproductive in France 
and on the rest of the continent.of Europe, as in this 
country. There was consequently no relief to the 
dearth here, by an importation ; and as a further 
proof, if such were wanting, that the high price of 
wheat in 1811 and 1812 was produced by scarcity, 
it is sufficient to observe, that all produce which 
was not remarkably scarce by the seasons^ or by ob- 
struction to importatioriy was excessively depressed in 
price, * and that manufacturing wages were ex- 
tremely low, compared with the price of foodf . 



* The bullion price of sugar and coffee, and of nearly all colonial 
produce, was lower in the interval between 1809 and 1812, than it is 
even at present. And it is to be considered, that the price then was 
subject to the deduction of war freights and insurances, leaving hardly 
any thing for proceeds against the original cost The same remark 
applies to many other articles, which were not in a state of actual or 
apprehended scarcity. 

t In a pamphlet, from which 1 have already made a quotation, ei^ 
titled " A Letter to Lord Archibald Hamilton," (1823, Ridgway), 
in which are embodied all the arguments and statements contained in 
Mr. Attwood*s speeches to that time, it is broadly asserted that they 
were years of abundance. After adverting to the years 1795 and 
1800, and admitting them to have been years of real scarcity, the 
writer goes on to say, page 29, " Shortly afterwards ensued years, 
not of scarcity, but of abundance ; years of increasing revenue and 
increasing prosperity among the poor, whilst they paid, year after 
year, prices for wheat of 87*. 9d, 95s. 7d., 106*. 2rf., 94«, 6rf., 125*. 5rf., 
and 108*. 9dl, which last five prices quoted are the average prices of 
Hve successive years, ending with 1813. No Committees sat in these 
years to consider * of the high price of com,' and 'of 'distress 
arising therefrom.' Those were not the prices of dear com, but of 
cheap money ; not of scarcity, but of abundance." 

It is difficidt to conceive ignorance more profound, or,' if the plea of 



Seeing that, of these five seasons, the first was 
partially deficient, and the four following decidedly 

ignorance be disclftimed.perversionofthetnifh more reprehensible, than 
is' exhibited in this passa;^ 

Not content with describing the seasons as of a character the very 
reverse of what they were, what are we to say to the hardihood of asser- 
tion, that they were years of increaang revenue and increasing pros- 
perity amongst the poor ? 

With regard to the assertion of an increasing revenue, it may Be 
Hufficient to observe, that the produce of tlie permanent taxes fell off 
in each of the years 1811 and 12;. and it is well known that this cir- 
cumstance, indicating the approach to the limits of the power of further 
taxation, induced the resort, in 1813, to an appropriation of thehomi- 
nal sinking-fund for the interest on the further loans. 

But, of all the other assertions, the most outrageous is thai of thein- 
oreasini; prosperity among the poor. The agriculturallabourers, in- 
deed, might, in consequence of the prosperity of the landed interest dur- 
ing the greater part of that interval, not suffer the full effects of the 
dearth arising from those seasons. But the pressure of a high price of 
food, combined with the effects of the commercial revulsion of ISIO, 
and the distressed slate of the manufacturing interests, from that time 
tothere-operangof the continent in the autumn of 1812, bore with ex- 
traordinary severity on all the other working classes, whose sufferings 
led them, in many instances, to acts of violence. Indeed, the fact of 
the disturbed state of the manufacturing districts in 1812 may be 
placed beyond doubt, by a reference to the message from the Prince 
Regent to the House of Commons, June 27th, 1812, which was in 
the following terms: — " H. R. H. the Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the Ijehalf of His Majesty, has given orders that there be laid be- 
fore the House of Commons copies of the information that has been 
received relative to certain violent and dangerous proceedings which, 
in defiance of the laws, have taken place, and conhnue to be carried 
on, in several counties of England. H. R, H. confidently rehes on the 
wisdom of Parliament," &c 

In further proof of the distressed slate of the working classes at 
that time, it appears that the poor-rates which, in 1803, a period of 
low prices and agricultural distress, amounted to 5,348.204/., had risen 
in 1813 and 1813 to 8,640,842^., and it was sUled in the House of 
Commons (Parliamenlary Debates, vol. xxi. p. 1004), that a Com- 
mittee, appointed at Liverpool to examine into the condition of the 
poor, reported, that there had been in one month, os., January 1812, 
an increaoe from BOUD to 15,350. And 
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to*; seeing, moreover, that i^Hef by * importa- 

And yet it is upon assumptions like tiiese, of a state of things the 
Very reverse of what actua}ly occurred, that are founded the bombastic 
hanuigues in &vour of a depreciation of the currency — harangues 
which are listened to with complacency by the i^ountry gentlemen, who 
are thus led to believe that a return to the restriction, or a debasement 
of the standard,would restore their former state of prosperity. Whereas 
the truth is, that their high rents were the effects of scarcity of com, 
operating on the principle of a rise of price beyond the ratio of defi^ 
ciency. 

- * Similar instances of a succession of defident harvests during a 
number of years, raising the average of wheat, in the aggregate of 
^se years, much above the average price of any period of the same 
length for a considerable time before or after, may be shewn by re- 
ferring to the history of the corn-trade during tiie seventeenth and 
dghteenth centuries. The seven years from 1693 to 1699, stiU known 
in (Scotland as the seven bad or barren years, were greatly de- 
ficient I have, in a former woik, given such particulars, as I 
could then collect, of this important fact in the histoiydf the corn- 
trade; and I now take the opportunity of recording, by insertion 
in the Appendix, some further ipformation which 1 have met 
with, regqpecting those seasons. The average price of wheat for 
these seven years was 55«. 9e/., the average price for the preceding 
seven years having been 3l«. 6d And it may here be incidentally 
observed, that at that period wheat did not form the food of the bulk 
of the population in this country, rye and barley being more exten- 
sively used. A similar degree of deficiency, with a population so much 
more dense as it is at present, would naturally be attended with a much 
greater relative rise in the price of wheat But even at that period, 
the difference between harvest and harvest, as marked by the Lady-day 
prices, is much greater than could be. inferred from the yearly averages : 
thus, the -price at Lady-day, 1691, was 29«., and a^f Lady-day, 1694, 
was 71 «. 

Of the inveterate tendency on the part of the persons to whom I have 
alluded, to refer every instance of relatively high average prices of 
wheat to the currency, there paimot be a stronger proof, than that the 
whole host of speakers in parliament on that side of the question, and 
Sir Jame^ Graham, in his tract on Com and Currency, scribe the 
rise of prices at the dose of the seventeenth centuiry, ^exdusivdy 
to the debasement of the coin. Now it so happens, that the rec- 
tification of the coin was completed in 1696, while the highest 
prices were those of the four years ending in 1699. And with 
respect to the period immediately preceding, thert is ewiery rea^v 
to suppose that the debasement was in a great measure, if not 



lion was obtainable only in two of them, viz., 1809 

wholly, compensEited by scaruty, as was the ca^e with Ihe silver coin 
immedialety previous to ISIG. The depression of the exchange pries' 
to the recoinage in 1 695-6, being accounted far by the large fordgn 
expenditiuB. A similar, or even a greater, degree of scarcity is re- 
corded to have occurred in France and other parts of the continent of 
Europe in Ihe corresponding period. The Marquis Gamier has given, 
in his French translation of Smith's Wealth of Nations, the yearly 
prices of wheat in France for the whole series of years for which the 
quotations of the price in England are given in the origiuEd work- 
Gamier states, that he has bestowed great care in collecting these 
prices, which are reduced into the present coin and measure. From 
that work, voL ii.p. 187,1 have extracted the prices for the seven years 
1693 to 1699, as likewise for the seven years preceding, in juxtapo- 
ation with the price in the Windsor market from the Eton Tables. 
And in order to judge of the effect of the cessation of scarcity, 1 have 
given the prices in France and England for the seven years from 1702 
to 1708 ; by which it will appear, that the fall of price in the latter 
period, was greater than the fall in the seven years following Mr, Peel's 
^^^^^^^ bill compared with the seven years ending in 1813. 
^^^^^^^L Furtlier to prove the influence of a prevalence of years of scarcity, in 
^^^^^^^H nuHng the Average price of periods of seven years compared with ordi- 
^^^^^^^H nary seasons, I ^ve the prices both in England and Fra,nce for the 
^^^^^^H seven years from 1709 to 1715. The comparison of the prices in 
^^^^^^^H Aance being calculated to shew, by the coincidence of the fluctuations 
^^^^^^H with those in this country, that they were produced by causes common 
^^^^^^H ^ both, andnot by any peculiarity in Ihe state of our currency. Other 
^^^^^^^H instances might be accumulated, but they would be superfluous. 
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nd 1810*. and that, on the condition of being 
wbject to expenses of licence, freight, and in- 
Iwirance, amounting collectivefy to between 30*. and 
laOs. per quarter ; while in 1811 and 181d, hardly 
I'fUiy foreign supply at all could be obtained, there 
I J)eing an equal dearth on the continent of Europe, 
I the wonder is, not that prices were so high, but 
that they were not considerably higher. 

Of this, at least, I am persuaded, that were a suc- 
cession of five such seasons to occur henceforward, 
(or indeed had such been the character of the last 
five seasons,) subject to an equal dljfiailti/ and ex- 
pense of obtaining a foreign mppli/, or to a duty on 
importation, equivalent to the difference of freight 
and insurance at that time compared with the pre- 
sent, we should witness a range of prices as high 
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as then prevailed, allowing only for the difference 
between paper and gold. 

The highest elevation of prices was reached in 
August 1812, the average for the month being 
1525. The old stock was then exhausted, or (what 
comes to the same thing in the temporary effect on 
prices) supposed to be exhausted ; and great un- 
certainty prevailed as to the coming harvest, the 
weather for which was unpropitious. The result 
of this harvest was, by most persons, considered 
rather below, and certainly by none, above an 
average. 

■ Thenceforward, however, notwithstanding that 
there was no prospect of any foreign supply worth 
mentioning, (there having been, as before observed, 
9. failure of the crops on the continent in 1811, and 
the charges of importation being extravagantly 
high,) and that there was, at the same time, a 
constant demand, although on no large scale, for 
the export of com to Portugal and Spain, and not- 
withstanding the opinion which then generally pre- 
vailed, that an average crop was insufficient for the 
consumption of an increased population, the price 
fell. 

The fall, when the harvest of 1812 was ascer- 
tained not to be greatly deficient, -was, in the 
first instance, considerable, namely, to 110s. in 
October ; a rally to I22.s. occurred in the following 
month, after which the price was tolerably steady, 
but slowly tending downwards till August 1813. 
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But as soon as the harvest of that year was secured, 
and found to be productive, at the same time that, 
L^m the Hberation of the ports of the continent, 
M^re was the prospect of an increased foreign 
supply at reduced charges of importation, the de- 
cline became rapid, and by the close of the year, 
the average price fell to 75*. 
^p- Here then was a fall, nearly uninterrupted, from 
^146«. in July, and 152s. in August 181'2, to 75*. 
H& December 1813, being upwards of 50 per cent., 
Btoincidently with an increasing circulation of 
" Bank paper, a considerable extension of country 
notes, and a great rise in the price of gold ; coin- 
cidently, likewise, with an expenditure of govern- 
ment defrayed by loans, greater than any that had 
been incurred in the whole course of the war. 

The comparison of the prices immediately pre- 
ceding the harvest of 1812, and following that of 
_,.1813, and of the Bank circulation, will stand thus : 



r Aug. 1S12 — 153s. 2S.4BS,910 

Dec. 1813— 75». 24,024,869* 

• A amilar fall occuired in Prance betwwn 1813 and 1814 inamtdy, 
feoia 34f. 33c. the hectoUtn; to 1 7f. 73(1..) as also on the cuntineat o! 
Europe generally. Now. according to the received theory, that the 
gold disengaged from this country diminished the value of the pre- 
cious metals on the continent, and was the sole cause of the rise of 
pices there, daring the restriction, how is thi&fell of the price between 

f 1812 and 1814, in Fr&nce and on the continent of Europe f^nerally, 
a be accounted for consistently with such hypothesis; this &li of price 

Lliaving occurred when the stock of gold spared from this country, and 

F!added to the melaUic circulation of the rest of the world, was pre- 

L cisely at its maximum ? 
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A complete case is thus made out of the subsi- 
dence of the price of wheat, as an obvious and im- 
mediate consequence of the cessation of the scarcity, 
real or apprehended, arising from a succession of 
unproductive seasons, coincident with obstructions 
to importation*. And it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive a more direct negative of the assumed agency 
of the bank restriction (beyond the difference be- 
tween paper and gold) in causing the previous 
elevation of prices, or of the preparation for cash 
payment in causing the fall from that elevated 
rangef. 

The fact of a great fall in the price of agricultural 
produce having preceded both the termination of 

* The fell was not confined to com : nearly all commodities which 
were not the object of speculation for export, fell con^derahly in 1813. 
And here it may be wortb while to notice a misapprehension which 
prevails almost universally, (hat the rise of prices of other produce, as 
well as of com, advanced progressively through the course of the war 
and the restriction. Indeed, it is of the very essence of the asserted 
depreciation, that it arose solely from the increase of money, and not 
from any scarcity of commodities ; all commodities, therefore, should 
have experienced a nearly equally proportionate rise, allowing only for 
the difference of taxation ; this, however, was very far from being the 
case^ There were very few articles that had not seen their highest 
before tlie exchanges or the jirice of gold indicated any considerable 
depreciation, namely, before 1S09 ; and the periods of the utmost 
elevation of many important commodities were very various. Thus, 
sugar, GoS^ cotton, and colonial produce in general, reached, in 
1798, a greater height than they ever afterwards attained, except in 
the short hut violent speculation in 1814, Iron did not rise after 
iS03 till the speculative advance of 1S18 ; copper rose in 1806 to 
200^. per ton, which it never afterwards reached. Silk, wool, lead, 
timlier, and most articles of Baltic produce, were at their highest 
inficesin 1808-9. 

t It equally negatives the influence of a war demand and the sup- 
posed effect of a transition from vi-ar to peace. 
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the war and any supposed preparation for cash 
payments, resting as it does on such incontrover- 
tible evidence, it may appear strange that it 
should not have been more generally adverted to 
in the discussions to which the questions respect- 
ing the currency and the transitions from war to 
p^ace have given rise. The wonder will cease^ 
however^ when it is observed, that the customary 
mode of referring to the prices of com, in treat- 
ing of subjects connected with them, has been to 
take the average of the year, ending with December. 
This mode involves the fallacy which has already 
been pointed out, and the advocates for debasement 
have availed themselves of it, for the purpose of con- 
veying the impression, that the high price of corn 
continued till the return of peace, which induced 
preparations for cash payments. By the average 
of the twelve months ending in December 1813, the 
price appears to be 107*., which makes that year 
the highest with the exception of two, viz., 1801 
and 1812, of any that has occurred in the annals of 
the corn trade. It has served, therefore, most ad- 
mirably to make up, with the four preceding years 
of high prices, resulting, as I have shewn, from 
the accidents of the seasons combined with obstruc- 
tion of foreign supplies, an average for the five 
years ending in 1813, of 107*. This, being about 
double of the average price before the restriction, 
has been brought forward as a criterion of the 

D 
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degree of depreciation of the paper arising from 
the restriction. 

Thus, Mr. Attwood in his speech in Parliament, 
in May 183^, says, " when the question was, to 
determine what was the increased pressure of tax- 
ation upon agriculture occasioned by the change in 
the value of the currency ; the most proper com- 
modities to determinR the extent of that change 
were those in which agriculture was principally in- 
terested, corn and cattle. The price of corn during 
the last five years of the war, that period in which 
the last and the principal burthens of taxation had 
been imposed, was 107^. a quarter for the average 
of that five years. The price of wheat was now 
53s. a quarter, and the price of cattle had fallen in 
an equal degree. The pressure of taxation upon 
agriculture, therefore, had been doubled*." 

It is evident from this extract, that Mr. Attwood 
had assumed that the years in question were not 
marked by a deficiency of produce sufficient to 
justify any part of the rise of price, as he ascribes 
the whole of the high average of the five years to 
the state of the currency. 

* Hansard' i> Ftirliamentary Debates, vol xlviiL p. 386, 
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Second Period.'^From the close of 1813 to thf 

close 0/1822. 

The great fall in the price of com at the close of 
1813, was fdlowed in the summer of 1814 by a 
fall in the prices of colonial produce, and of oth^r 
commodities, which had risen, by speculation, in 
the interval between the autumn of 1812, and the 
spring of 1814. The fall of prices accordingly by 
the close of 1814 had become general. 

As a consequence of the fall in the price of com, 
and of other articles, colonial produce excepted, 
in 1813, and the recoil of the speculations in ex-* 
ports in 1814, failures commenced in the summer 
and autumn of the latter year ; and as the causes 
which had produced the fall of prices, via., the ces- 
sation of scarcity from the seasons, the removal of 
obstructions arising out of the war, and the in- 
* ability of foreign consumers to pay the extravagant 
rates to which speculation had raised the price 
of exports from this country, continued unabated, 
further failures, resulting from engagements on 
credit entered into at high prices, were inevitable. 

The season, moreover, of 1815, was very pro- 
ductive ; and this, with the surplus remaining from 
1^13, occasicmed a fall in the price of wheat to 
52.5. lOd, in January 1816. This further fall, ac- 
companied, as it was, by a fall in the price' of cattle, 
was ruinous to the farmer, whose rents had been 
raised in proportion to the prices consequent upon 
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the scarcity. Accordingly, the bankruptcies were 
multiplied through 1815, and into the early part 
of 1816. Not, as has been so repeatedly and con- 
fidently asserted, in consequence of a contraction 
of the circulation with a view to cash payments, 
but as a consequence of the great fall in the price 
of corn in 1813 and 1815, and of the recoil of the 
speculations in exports, between the close of 1812 
and the spring of 1814*. The contraction of the 
country circulation and of general credit, between 
1814 and 1816, was obviously the effect, and not 
the originating cause, of the fall of prices, and of 
the insolvencies, and of the agricultural and com- 
mercial distress which characterised that period. 

But if Mr. Western, Mr. Attwood, Sir James 
Graham, and others of their school, have most egre- 
giously misstated and perverted the order of time 
in which the fall of prices, and the contraction of the 
circulation, took place, in their account of the causes 
of the agricultural and commercial distress, which 
prevailed in 1815 and 1816, they have equally done 



• See Mr. Weslem's letter to Lord Liyerpool, May 1826; — "Can 
there be a, doubt, I repeat, now, that the very first commencement of 
our difficulties, the first depression of agriculture and commerce in 
1SI5 and 1S16, were caused altogether by the contraction of the cur- 
rency?" Mr. Western here quite forgets that, in his speech, March 
1 8 1 E, he states the distress of the farmers Irom a fall of price to have 
occurred in 1813 and 1814; and he accounts very justly for the fall of 
price. " The full eflect," he says, " of all our improvements has just 
been completely realized ; and two or three good harvests from this ex- 
tended and improved agriculture, together with continued import, and 
demand reduced, have occasioned such a surplus in the market as 
very obviously accounts for the first depression of the price." 
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in their explanation of the rise of prices, and 
renewed appearances of prosperity, in the in- 
terval from 1816 to 1819 ♦. They contend, as, in 
my former Letter, I had occasion to observe, that 
this rise of prices and consequent revival of agri- 
culture and commerce, was earned by an enlarge- 
ment of the circulation. 

That a rise of prices should occasion a revival of 
iculture and commerce, may be easily supposed ; 
and there is no doubt that at the period alluded to, 
this was the main cause of the renewed appearances 
of prosperity. But it happens, unfortunately for the 
theory in question, that the first rise of prices was 
coincident with a reduced amount of the issues of 
the Bank, and with a very large repayment to it by 
Government, viz. in February 181G. The country 
circulation was then, too, in its most reduced state. 
In short, the rise of prices began from the very 
point of the greatest contraction of the circulation, 
which is supposed to have taken place for the ex- 
press purpose of preparing for cash payments. 

* Thus Mr, Attwood : " The experiment" (alluding to Ihe alleged 
preparation for cash payments) " has been twice made. It was made 
in the year 1815 and 1816. It was the cause of all the calamities, 
never to be forgotten, which then befell this country. The Ml of 
prices then experienced was its necessary consequence. It was aban- 
doned at the commencement of 1816, by the administration alarmed 
by the consequences of its own measures. The debt, which had been 
repaid, was again advanced. The money which had been withdrawn, 
was again, and in haste, returned to the circulation. The standard of 
the war mas again restored. The prices of the war accompanied if. 
The burthens of the country were seen to he nomore than commensurate 
with its resources, all the difficulties of the people ceased, ojie univer- 
sal scene of general prosperity was restored." — Hansard a Parliamen- 
tary Debatet, vol iilyiii.p. 988, 



The average price of wheat, which was 52*. for 
the month of January, rose to 56s. in March, and 
reached 76s. in May following. There was a trifling 
recession to 73s. in July, in consequence of an im- 
provement in the appearance of tlie weather and the 
crops, but in August it rose further to 82s. The 
amount, however, of the Bank circulation in August 
1816, was exactly the same as it had been in August 
1815, viz. 27,000,000. Now, here, we have the 
price of wheat falling rapidly, and afterwards 
rising still more rapidly, with exactly the same 
amount of the Bank circulation ; the country cir- 
culation being, at the same time, in the most re- 
duced state. How, then, can the amount of the 
circulation be said to have been the cause, nay 
more, the sole cause of the fall in 1815, when, with 
rather a diminished circulation, the price rose so 
considerably in 1816? 

Buttbe extent of the discrepancy does not end here. 
The price of wheat rose progressively through 1816, 
and reached, in June 1817,an average of 112s. 8d., 
the amount of Bank notes, in circulation, being, at 
that precise time, rather under 26,500,000*. And, 



• The amount of Bank notes in June, being the month before the 
issue of the quarterly dividend, is somewhat below the average for the 
six months, which. 

From January tojime 1817, was , , 27,339,768. 
Now the average amount irom January to 

June 1813, was . . . , 27,155,824 

Making a difibrence of only . . . 185,000 

or about two-thhds per cent., while the price of wheat in the interval 
vaned 100 per cent. 
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by a fatality which attends the hypothesis in ques- 
tion, it appears, on a reference to dates, that, at the 
very same period in 181 7» which is fixed upon, for 
the proof of that hypothesis, when the great and 
sudden addition of three millions was made to the 
Bank circulation, viz. in August 1817, the amount 
being then 30^099,908, and when a considerable 
increase is supposed to have taken place in the 
issues of the country banks^ a great decline took 
place in the price of wheat, viz. from 112«« 8d., 
the average on the 28th June 1817, to 74*.*, 
the average on the 27th September 1817, being a 
fall, within three months, of upwards of 30 per cent. 
Thus, there is not only a want of the assumed coin- 
cidence, affording the presumption of a relation in 
the nature of cause and effect, of an increase of 
Bank notes, and of the price of wheat, but abso- 
lutely an opposite tendency, a great increase of 
the one, and reduction of the other. 

But, if the assumed causes had preceded, instead 
of following, as they did, the imputed effects, they 
could not legitimately be brought forward to accouirt 
for the phenomena of prices, in cases where the va- 
riations admitted of full and distinct explanation^ 
upon mercantile grounds of supply and demand, 
without reference to what might be the coincident 
variations of the amount of the circulation. Now the 
rise and fall in the price of wheat, (which has been 

* Agricultural Rep6rt, page 382. 



chosen as the standard for determining the varia- 
tions in the value of the currency,) in the period 
last referred to, admit of an explanation by facts 
which are quite decisive. 

It has already been seen, that the circumstances 
affecting the supply of wheat, relatively to the 
average rate of consumption of it, in this country, 
were such as fally to account for the variations of 
price. If, however, any confirmation of the posi- 
tion were wanting, it might be derived from the 
consideration, that the variations experienced here 
had their counterpart, but occurred in an aggravated 
degree, in France, and in other parts of the conti- 
nent of Europe, as well as in this country. 

The first rise, which took place early in 1816, 
(coincidently with the most contracted state of 
the circulation,) was occasioned, in part, by ac- 
counts of advancing prices of corn, in France, 
Germany, and the south of Europe, and in 
part, by the unfavourable appearances, as the 
spring advanced, of the growing crops in this 
country. The season proved to be, through- 
out, of the most ungenial description. The ex- 
treme scarcity resulting from the unpropitious- 
ness of that season, not only in this country, but 
in the greater part of Europe, is notorious, and 
quite sufficient to account for a great advance. 
The rise was progressive, with very trifling oscil- 
lations, till December, when the average price for 
that month reached 103«. The market was after- 
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wards heavy^ and rather retrograded, till May 
1817^ when the demand for shipments to France, 
which had taken place to a small extent, for some 
months before, became considerable and urgent. 

The French government, alarmed at the existing 
deficiency, but more especially at the threatening 
appearances of the coming crops, from the unpro- 
pitious state of the weather, not satisfied with de- 
daring that the ports should continue open beyond 
the terms fixed by their com laws, and with the 
offer of a bounty on importation for a limited time, 
gave orders for purchases of wheat in London^ and 
of American flour in Liverpool, to a considerable 
extent. Large shipments of wheat were, in con- 
sequence, made from this country to France, in May 
1817, both for account of the French government*, 
and on speculation by individualsf . This great de- 

* The sum expended by the French government in pmt^hase of 
wheat, and bounties on importation, in 1817, amounted to 70 millions 
of francs. 

t The following statement, which I have from a channel that I can 
rely upon, of the weekly prices of wheat in the Paris market, shews 
how great and rapid was the advance in May, and the early part of 
June, and how great, consequently, must have been the alarm of the 
French government, at the prospect of increased scarcity. 
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mand for exportation, concurring as it did, with the 
unfavourable aspect of the growing crops in this 
country, raised the average price to the height 
which has just been noticed, in June 1817, before 
any addition had been made to the amount of the 
Bank issues, compared with the amount in the two 
years preceding. 

In order to account for the rise of prices on the 
continent of Europe, when such rise has coincided 
with an advance of prices in this country, it has 
been usual with the class of reasoners, to wliom I 
am referring, to assume, that while the rise here 
was caused wholly by an increased issue of paper, 
a corresponding effect on the prices of other 
countries was produced by the bullion which had 
been forced by the extra paper out of this country, 
and was thus added to the circulation of the rest of 
the world. Here, the facts are not only, however, 
not accordant with this theory, but they happen to 
be exactly opposite to it. Not only did the rise in 
the price of wheat, in this country, begin at the very 
lime when the circulation was reduced to the lowest 
point, with a view, as it is alleged, to cash pay- 
ments, but it was preceded and accompanied by an 
extraordinary influx of the metals into this country. 
In fact, a rise in the price of corn began in Ger- 
many ^ and France in 1815, at the very time when 
the tide of the metals set into this country ; and the 

• The following are the quotations of wheat at Vienna, Munich. 
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advance continued through 1816, and went beyond 
ours in the spring of 1817; while gdd was still 
flowing largely into the coffers of the Bank. In- 
deed, our exports of com to France, may be con- 
sidered as having been directly paid for in gold^ 
in no sense, therefore^ can the rise in the price of 
wheat in 1816 add the early part of 1817, be as- 
cribed to operations on the currency of this country. 
And as the rise of price on the continent of Europe 
preceded and went beyond ours till June 1817, so 
the fall began there, and ccmsiderably outran ours. 

After the unpropitious weather^ which prevailed 
until the second week in June^ 1817, a most favour- 
able change occurred^ which dispelled the appre- 
hensions that had been entertained for the grow-* 
ing crops in France as well as in this country ; 
and the French government not only ceased to be 
a purchaser^ but actually let out its reserve, and 
caused a very sudden and great reduction in the 

and Stuttgard, extracted from Mr. Jacob*s fint Report, Mardi 1826, 
Appendix No. 27 and 28, pp. 137, 143, and 145 :— 

s. d. 
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price. The cessation of the demand for export 
concurred with the favourable change of the wea- 
ther in depressing the market of this country like- 
wise ; but the decline here was not so rapid as it 
was in France and Germany*. And it is material 
to remark, that, as the rise in France and Germany 
went beyond that in this country in 1816-17, coin- 
cidently with an abstraction of the metals from the 
continent to this country, so the fall abroad, which 
preceded and went beyond the fall here in 1818- 
19, was coincident with a large efflux of bullion 
from hence to the continent. 

Now it appears, therefore, that circumstances, 
common to this country with the greater part of the 
continent of Europe, but operating earlier and 
more powerfully there than here, raised prices to 
the height which they reached in 1817, and that, 
upon a change of those circumstances, prices abroad 
subsided more rapidly than they did in this country, 
and fell, at the close of 1819, to as low a level as that 
from which they had risen four years before : the 
metals, during that interval, having flowed into this 
country from the continent, coincidently with the 
rise, and having gone back, during the fall. Thus 



* The M in the Paris market, between June and September 1817, 

was very nearly 50 per cent., namely, from 92/ the septier, (1 3T*. 5dL 
per Win. quarter) 11th June, to 48/ (71*. 9rf.) 17th September. 
While in the London market, the fall, which followed that of Paris, 
was from Ula. Sit in June, to 74*. Irf. in September; and the 
average yearly price of the Paris market, which for 1817 was 87*,, 
declined, for the year 1819, to 33». lOd. 
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proving, that it was not from circumstances peculiar 
to this country that the rise and fall here took place, 
and that it was not by any operation on the cur- 
rency of this country that the prices abroad had 
been influenced. 

Of the seasons of 1817, 1818, and 1819, and of 
the miscalculations upon them, and upon the opera- 
tion of the Com Laws as connected with them, I have 
elsewhere given an account*. I shall here only 
add, that the harvests of 1817 and 1818 appear to 
have been less productive in this country than they 
were on the continent, although, with us, they 
reached nearly, if not quite, an average. But, 
under the impression at the time that they were 
deficient, and that even an average produce was 
insufficient for our consumption, the price of wheat, 
after a depression to 74s., between June and No- 
vember 1817, rose, (coincidently with a reduction 
in the amount of the Bank circulation of about two 
millions,) by the close of the year, above SOj.f 
(opening the ports in February 1818, after being 
shut for three months,) and did not decline again 
below 805. till January 1819, when the average 

' 'High and Low Prices,' p. 276. 

+ The speculations in articles cither than corn, which tool; place in 

1B17-I8, partly in consequence of an extraordinary falling off in ini- 

ts in 1816-17, and partly in consequence of the peculiar character 

the season of 181S, were carried on from 1317 till the 

1818. The highest prices, therefore, of such articles were 

t the spring and summer of 1818, and thenceforward the di 



fell to 79*. 3d., and closed the ports in February 
following. 

There was then no doubt of a sufficiency of 
the stock on hand to last till after harvest ; andj 
from the immediate pressure of the foreign sup- 
ply, which had accumulated just before the clos- 
ing of the port, and which constituted a com- 
plete surplus, the seasons of 1817 and 1818 having 
yielded an average produce, the price fell pro- 
gressively to 69s. in June 1819. But so little 
real influence had Mr. Peel's Bill, in creating any 
alarm among farmers and corn-dealers, that imme- 
diately after the passing of the Act, the price rose 
to 74j, , the average for July, and to 75.9. for that 
of August. This rise was the effect of rainy wea- 
ther just before the commencement of harvest, and 
of unfavourable reports of the aspect of the crops. 
The weather, however, cleared up at the end of 
July, and although the produce was deficient in 
some districts, according to the results which were 
published in the circulars of the time, it was abun- 
dant in others, especially in Ireland, in the north 
of England, and in Scotland; and there appears 
to be now no doubt of its having proved to be a full 
average. The price, then, being above what could 
be considered as the ordinary level, declined tilt 
January 1820, when the average for the month 
was CAs. But, as a further proof how little Mr, 
Peel's Bill operated in producing, or even hasten- 
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ing, the fall of price, it is deserving of remark, that, 
in the interval from February to August 1820, 
when the circulation of the Bank of EIngland was 
at its lowest point, and when the country circula- 
ticMi was greatly reduced, the price rose progres- 
sively till it reached an average of 72s. 5d. in Au- 
gust 1820. 

The main cause of this advance was, the (pinion 
which still prevailed, of the insuflBciency of our 
own growth of com to supply the average rate 
of consumption. There was a very general dis- 
position, therefore, to speculate upon the occa- 
sional un&vourable appearances of the weather, it 
being supposed, that any unusual delay of the har- 
vest, or, still more, a deficiency, however small, of 
the produce, would render necessary an importa^ 
tion, which could not take place till the price had 
reached, and been for some time above, 80*. 

Thus, no ground whatever is left for inferring a 
depressing eflFect upon the price of com from Mr. 
Peel's Bill in the twelvemonth which elapsed after 
the passing of it. But, immediately after the harvest 
of 1820, all speculations upon the insufficiency 
of our own growth were at an end; and thence- 
forward arose an opinion, on this point, the very 
reverse of that which had prevailed till then. It 
became the settled conviction, that we grew enough 
in ordinary seasons, and more than enough in abun- 
dant ones, to suffice for the average rat^ of con- 
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sumption, without a foreign supply; and the very 
large produce in 1820 countenanced that opinion. 

When that harvest was secured, the accounts from 
every district stating the produce to be abundant, 
and the new wheats coming to market freely, while 
the stock of old was found to be still considerable, 
a depression of prices was inevitable. Accordingly, 
the average, which in August 1830, was 72*. 5d., 
was in July 1821, 51.?. But this fall of price was 
coincident with a considerable increase of the issueS' 
of the Bank, as stated in the declaration of the 
Governor, quoted in my former Letter. And as to 
the country circulation, it has been shewn to be an 
effect rather than a cause of price. Great, however, 
as was the fall in the twelvemonth following the 
harvest of 1830, it would have been still greater, 
if the extent of the produce of that season had then 
been fully appreciated. 

The agricultural reports of that period referred 
to it as being generally abundant. Messrs. Crop- 
per, Benson, and Co., in their Circulars to Cor- 
respondents, and Mr. Hodgson (a partner in that 
house), in his evidence before the Agricultural 
Committee, in 1821, stated the result of their 
systematic examination of the crop of 1820 to 
be denoted by the figure 38, the average being 
32. But I have the authority of Mr. Hodgson for 
stating, that an error was afterwards discovered in 
the process by which that result was obtained, and 
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that the correction of the error gave a result not 
under 40. According to this estimate^ therefore* 
the produce was at least one-fourth above an ave-^ 
rage. Mr. Jacob* computes the excess in the ratio 
of 320 to 240, or one-third, which, from all the 
information that I have been able to collect on this 
point, appears to be near the truth. 

It was not till the following two or three years, 
during which wheat of the harvest of 1820 continued 
to appear in the markets, that the exuberant produce 
of that season became generally known* Instead, 
therefore, of seeking, in the state of the currency, for 
the cause of the fall of price, it is only matter of 
wonder that the real and sufficient cause, viz.^ ex- 
cess of quantity compared with the average, did 
not sooner and more powerfully operate. 

If the holders, generally, had then been aware that, 
in addition to a stock at the commencement of har- 
vest, equal to what had usually been held, there was 
an excess of three to four millions in the produce of 
that single harvest — an excess which could not, by 
possibility, be relieved by exportation — there would 
have been an immediate rush of sellers who would 
infallibly have brought the price down to 40^. be- 
fore the close of 1820. For even, as the event 
turned out, those who held on to 1823 (when, after 
an intermediate fall below 40^., the price experi- 
enced a rally) did not, at the utmost price then ob- 

* Second Report, April 1 828, page 35. 
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tainable, realize, after deducting interest and ex- 
penses, so much as 40*. Therefore, immediate 
sales at that lowest point vrouid have answered bet- 
ter than holding. It was chiefly incredulity, as to 
the degree of excess, that could have induced such 
resistance on the part of the holders to an earlier 
fall. 

Some, indeed, of the holders might, although con- 
vinced of the excess of that harvest, bo disposed to 
take the chapter of accidents, by keeping their stock 
for the event of another harvest ; but the instances 
are rare, in which the holders of any commodity, par- 
ticularly of one so perishable as corn, and so ex- 
pensive to hold, make up their minds to look on for 
a twelvemonth forward, without contemplating an 
attempt at a sale. 

The produce of the harvest of 1821 was, according 
to all the computations, a full average in quantity, 
but very inferior in quaUty. The weather was very 
unsettled, and mostly wet, during the time of harvest, 
and there was a speculative rise of price in con- 
sequence, viz., from 5ls. in July, to G2s. in Septem- 
ber. But, although the condition suffered greatly, 
the bulk was considerable. Accordingly, when it 
was found that there was no deficiency in the pro- 
duce of that harvest, and tliat there were still large 
quantities of old corn coming forward, the price 
fell below 50s. by the end of 1821, and to 42s. by 
the August following. 

The crop of 1820, although most productive in 



quantity, was very various in quality, and by no 
means generally fine. The quality of the wheat 
of 1821 was throughout very inferior ; and this in- 
feriority of quality is to be taken into considera- 
tion, in the comparative view of the low average 
price of 1822. 

The crops of wheat in 1823 proved to be an 
average, and as the quahty was generally fine, the 
yield was large in proportion to the bulk. The 
harvest was remarkably early, and the crops were 
well got in. Upon the new wheats appearing at 
market, which they did unusually early, (reaping 
having been general in July,) and proving to be of 
superior quality, and in excellent condition, a general 
disposition, as usual on such occasions, manifested 
itself among the holders of inferior old wheat, to 
force sales ; so that, notwithstanding the superiority 
of the quality of the new, the preponderance of the 
sales of the inferior old, during the four months fol- 
lowing the harvest, was sufficient to depress the 
averages. 

Many of the sales of old wheat at the lowest 
prices were made, not from any want of capital 
to hold, nor from any desponding view of the pro- 
bable course of the market ; but, from a preference 
to hold the new wheat, where it was desirable to 
hold at all, for remote contingencies. But, pre- 
paratory to getting into stock of new wheat, it 
was expedient to dispose of the old- At the same 
klinie, such of the farmers as still held old wheat, 



naturally preferred sending that to market before 
the new. But no one, for the same reasons, would 
buy the old wheat speculatively. The demand, 
therefore, for this kind, was limited to immediate 
consumption ; and everyone acquainted with markets 
must be aware of the enormous sacrifice in price 
that must be made upon an old article of inferior 
quality, subject to heavy charges, and coming in 
competition with a new of very superior quality ; 
when the supply of both is in excess, compared with 
the ordinary rate of consumption. 

Thus the depression of tlie average price of wheat, 
at the close of 1832, is fully accounted for : — 

First, by the produce of that harvest coming 
early to market, and being ascertained to be an 
average in point of quantity, so that there was no 
relief, nor any immediate prospect of it, from the 
pressure of the large surplus which was then ascer- 
tained to be on hand, from former years. 

Secondly, by the circumstance of the quality of 
the wheat of 1820 having been only middling, and 
that of 1831 very inferior, which made the holders of 
the old stock press sales, at the greatest sacrifices. 
The average price, therefore, of the last four montha 
of 1822, and the first two months of 1823, is to be 
taken with a large allowance ; I should say at leas^ 
OS., for mere inferiority of quality. 

The depression, therefore, being thus sufficiently 
accounted for, by the combined circumstances of 
excess of quantity, and great inferiority of quality. 
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tould not, according to any correct rule of rea- 
soning, be referred to any peculiarity in the state of 
the currency. In such a case, then, if there were 
any reduction of the circulation, such reduction 
could not be legitimately assigned as the cause of 
the fall of prices, seeing that there was already an 
adequate cause. 

It so happens, however, that there was, as I have 
already shewn in my former Letter, a great increase 
in the issues of the Bank of England (notes and 
sovereigns together) in 1822, as compared with 
1821, and still greater as compared with 1820. 
Thus the basis of the currency was enlarged coin- 
cidently with a fall in the price of wheat, from 725. 
in August 1820, to 39*. between August and De- 
cember 1822, being no less than 45 per cent 

ITiird Period. — From the close of 1822 to the present 

time. 

As the fall of prices, to the close of 1822, had been 
accompanied by an increase of the issues of the 
Bank, of notes and sovereigns together, codstituting 
the basis of the currency, and had preceded ai^ 
been the chief cause of the contraction of the country 
circulation, so the rise of prices in 1823 preceded 
the enlargement of both the Bank of England and 
country circulation, and was the chief cause of 
the extension of the latter. 
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The rise of the average price of wheat, which is 
observable in the two first months of 1823, vis. to 
40j. Sd. in February, was the mere effect of the 
necessarily increasing proportion of the superior 
new, to the inferior old, coming to market. The 
further advance, which took place between February 
and July following, was the consequence, in the first 
instance, of purchases by persons who had previ- 
ously sold their old wheat, with a view to reinvest- 
ment in the nevp*. Subsequently, a speculation 
arose, on the unpromising aspect of the growing 
crops. 

The spring of 1823 was very backward, with a 
prevalence of dry cold weather till the latter part of 
June. From the combined circumstances, then, of 
the very superior quality of the wheat of 1822, and 
of the unpromising aspect of the growing crops, the 
average for June 1823 rose to Gls. 4d., being an 
advance of nearly 60 per cent, within six months. 

Now, this advance, in the first six months of 1823, 
took place while the amount of the circulation of 
Bank of England paper was, within a sum not worth 
mentioning, of the same amount as it had been in 
the preceding half-year. 



• Some speculative purchases were made at that time, upon an 
ojnnionwblch had become prevalent, that prices of com had seen (heir 
lowest^ and the wheat o{l822,being excellent in condition and quality, 
held out additional inducementa to purchase, in pursuance of that 
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Priee of Wheat 
in Dec* 1822, 
3S9.Ud. 

In June 1823, 
6U.4<L 



The comparison will stand thus :• 

Average amount oT Bank Notes. 
Half-year ending Dec 1 822, 
17,754,966/. 

Half-year ending June 1823, 
18,086,153/. 

In order to shew, more completely, the little im- 
mediate ccxinection of the Bank issues with the 
price of wheat at the period referred to, it may be 
further observed, that between June and December 
1823, there was a decided extension of Bank paper^ 
while, in that interval, the price of wheat, which, for 
the average of June, was 61s. 4d., fell by October, 
to an average of 47^. 4d., and recovered only in 
December to 52s. 



Average ai Baok Notes. 


Price of Wheat. 


L823, June, 17,050,414/. . 


6l«. 4d. 


July, 197,00,494 


59 6 


Aug. 197,43,656 


58 10 


Sept 18,234,628 . 


53 10 


Oct. 18,681,588 


47 4 


Nov. 20,406,564 


50 3 


Dec. 17,955.778 


52 



It has been contended, that the prospect of the 
suppression of the one-pound notes, which was, by 
theprovisionof Mr. Peel's Bill, to have taken place in 
April 1823, induced the contraction of the circulation 
observable in 1822. Bui, if any contraction had 
taken place on that specific ground, the removal of 
that cause of contraction so eariy as April 1822, 
when the bill for the prolongation of the circulation 
of the one-pound notes was brought in, might have 
been expected at once to restore the circulation to 
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Pite former amount. But, as no enlargement took 
' place directly as a consequence of their prolonged 

I circulation, it may fairly be inferred, that the 

I prospect of the suppression had not yet ope- 

[ ifated in inducing a reduction. And, at any rate, 

if the prolongation did not induce the enlargement, 

what did*? If the enlargement of the country 

I jflsues depended on an increase of Bank of England 

paper, then, equally, would it fail of having caused 

, fhe rise of the price of wheat, because, as has 



• With regard to the country bank circulation, all the computa- 
I tions of the amount of it proceed on the most yague grounds ima- 
[■ pnable ; and there appear to be no means whatever of ascertaining 
I the precise dates when the variations take place; The only approxt 
I nation is by a Teference to the number of stamps issued in a particu- 
[ hw year. These are all issued on the 10th October of each year ; and 
V the numbers for the four years, ending in 1823, stand thus ; — 

1820 . . 3,574,894 

1821 . 3,987,582 
18^3 . 4,217,341 
1823 . . 4,657,583 

If, therefore, the applications for stamps were the criterion of the 

' amount, it would appear, that the amount in 1822 was larger, while 

the price of wheat was very considerably lower than in 1820, But the 

eompulation by Mr. Sedgwick of the Stamp-Office, supposes the amount 

I bt circulation to have been 

1820 . , 11,767.391 

18^1 . . 8,414,281 

1822 . . 8.067,260 

1823 . . 8,798,377 

Tlus computation, however, besides beings, for reasons before slated, 
not at all to be relied upon, does not give the period of each year in 
which the alteration in the amount of the circulation is supposed to 
have taken place. If it is assumed to have taken place at about the 
Jieriod of (he issue of new stamps, vix., loth Octotier, it will follow 
that the first increase vras in October 1823, consequently long after 
tbe great rise in the price of wheat, which took place in the eorl^ 
part of that year, and coincidently vrith the subsequent fall. 



been shewn, no addition lo the circulation of the 
Bank of England took place, till after the utmost 
height of the price of that year had been at- 
tained. 

It has already been stated, that one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the advance of price to June 1823j 
was the unpropitious stale of the weather, and the 
unpromising aspect of the crops. As the weather 
afterwards improved, and as the recent rise had 
induced large supplies from the farmers, the old 
stock being very considerable, the markets gave 
way. Although the weather, during harvest, was 
wet, the markets still continued to decline. It was 
not till the close of the year, that the produce was 
ascertained to be deficient, A fresh speculation 
then arose, and the price advanced, in February 
and March following, to G5s. But the speculation 
was again overpowered by the magnitude of the 
supplies from the old stock which, although greatly 
, reduced, was still considerable. 
\ The produce, too, of the harvest of 1823, although 
undoubtedly deficient, was judged to be more than 
adequate, with the old stock, to supply the consump- 
tion at its ordinary rate, till after the ensuing harvest. 
The price, in consequence, gave way by no less than 
10*. per quarter, the average for March 1824 being, 
65s. 6rf., and tor September following 55s. 4rf., not- 
withstanding the progressive increase of the circula- 
tion of paper in that interval, and notwithstanding 



the tendency which then prevailed to a general spirit 
of speculation. 

The weather, during the harvest of 1824, was un- 
settled, and the produce was barely au average. 
The stock on hand had, in the interval, been further 
reduced, there being no longer, as heretofore, sam- 
ples of wheat of three or four years old, at market. 
Under these circumstances, an advance of price, 
after the harvest of 1824, proceeded upon perfectly 
justifiable grounds. And it is a very strong pre- 
sumption, that the corn market at that time was not 
influenced by the spirit of speculation * , which pre- 
[ Tailed in other branches of business, that the rise 
was so moderate in the spring of 1825. But a more 
I decided proof to the same effect is, that, after the 
' Commencement of the fall in nearly all other com- 
modities, the price of wheat maintained itself, not- 
withstanding the liberation of a large quantity of 
bonded corn. It was not till after the harvest of 
1825, which was remarkably early, and yielded an 
average produce, that the price gave way at all, and 
then very slowly. 

The fluctuations, however, of the prices of wheat, 

after 1822, do not admit of being accounted for, 

without a more distinct reference, than I have 

hitherto made, to the operation of the corn laws. 

Down to the close of 1822, the rise and fall of the 



* Ttua abgence of the spirit of speculation in cc 
1829, may be ascribed to the disappointment aod li 
jators for a me had sustained in 1821 and 1823. 
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prices of wbeat were common to this country, 
with the rest of Europe, although the fluctuation 
was doubtless aggravated by the corn bill of 
1815 * 

But after 1822^ prices abroad fell, while they rose 
here. (The harvests of 1823 and 1824 appear to 
have been better on the continent than they were 
in this country.) I^ therefore, foreign corn had 
&en been admissible for home consumption, prices 
would not have risen here, nor fallen abroad, to the 
same extent as they did^ in the interval between 
1822 and 1825. In describing, therefore, and ac- 
counting for the fluctuations in the price of wheat 
after 1822^ the corn laws demand a great share of 
attention. 

The agitation of the question of the corn laws, 
in the spring c^ 1825, bad contributed, among^ 
other causes, to preserve the corn market from 
the effects of the spirit of speculation which 
prevailed in other branches of trade, in the spring 
of that year. But, such was the general impression 
of this progressive reduction of the old stocky and 
of our consequent increasing dependence on the 

* l^he efiect of Ihe com laws was obviously to diminish the impcvtar 
tion in 1816, when we most wanted a foreign supply, and tp inereaSQ 
the importation in 181 7 and 1818, when we had ceased to have occasion 
for it A reference, therefore, to this aggravating cause of the vise 
and fall of prices between 1815 and 1822, would oi course, as- far as it 
went, add to the force of the argument against the assumed influence 
of the currency, in producing that fluctuation. But the negative of 
such influence appeared to me to be decisive cfnough, without that ad- 
dition, which, therefore, in its details would have only encumbered the 
argument ^ . , ,: . . . 



produce of the forthcoming harvest, that, notwith- 
standing that nearly 400,000 qrs. of wheat, in the 
spring and summer of 1825, were admitted for 
home consumption, at a duty of 12.s. per quarter, 
the average price did not fall below 68^., till the 
commencement of an unusually early and a pro- 
mising harvest. It is, hence, evident, that high as 
the price of wheat was, just before the harvest of 
18'25, it would have been still higher, but for the 
admission of the bonded wheat. 

This admission, however, of bonded wheat was 
not in pursuance of any provisions of the act 
of 1815, but in violation of it; and the infringe- 
ment, in this instance, of the principle of the prohi- 
bition up to 80s., had an effect upon prices not only 
by the quantity so released, but by the impression, 
which became prevalent, that a similar relaxation 
would again be resorted to. It was under this im- 
pression, strengthened by the other depressing cir- 
cumstances of the time, that the price declined in 
March 1826, to 56s. But, upon a declaration 
made by ministers in Parliament, that there was 
no intention of admitting the wheat then in bond, 
the average price rose in April, to 60s. This, in the 
distressed state of the manufacturing population, 
was a high price j but under the uncertain prospect 
of the coming harvest, and the conviction of a 
greatly diminished surplus, apprehensions were 
entertained of a further advance. 

As a measure, therefore, of immediate reliefj go- 
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vemment, contrary to its former determination, pro- 
posed to Parliament, on the 1st May 1825, the re- 
lease of the corn then in bond ; and ministers further 
proposed, as a precaution against the contingencies 
of an unfavourable harvest, to be invested with dis- 
cretionary powers, to admit, during the recess of 
Parliament, such additional quantity, not exceeding 
500,000 qrs., as circumstances might dictate. An 
intimation was, at the same time, given, of the in- 
tention of government to propose, early in the next 
Session of Parliament, an essential change in the 
corn laws, involving a great relaxation of the pro- 
hibitory part of the system. 

These measures, coinciding with a depressed 
state of credit, and followed, as they were, by 
a remarkably early harvest, of which the wheat 
crops were productive somewhat beyond an aver- 
age, and secured in a condition fit to be brought 
immediately to market, had the effect of keep- 
ing down the price, which ranged from 58s, to 
55s., during the remainder of that year. Notwith- 
standing, however, the depressing circumstances 
of the times, and notwithstanding the prospect, 
amounting almost to a certainty, that the wheat 
which had been imported in 1826, to an extent of 
upwards of 500,000 quarters, would be admitted 
for home consumption before the following harvest, 
the price rose to QOs. in July 1827. The harvest 
of that year was computed to have yielded an 
average in point of quantity. But in quality and 
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vest of 1827j if not sooner, the price of wheat 
would have reached 80*. on the average, so as to 
c^en the ports to importation, duty free, during the 
period limited by the act. 

The stock on hand on the eve of the harvest of 
1827, has been variously computed, but no estimate 
that I have seen raises it above 2,000,000 qrs. 

If from this we deduct, admit- 
ted from bond in 1835-r, . 650,000 



Ttwillleave . 1,350,000 

[ -iB the stock that would have met the harvest of 
3,827, if the law of 1815 had not been infringed. 
I Now, if with a stock of about 2,000,000 of quarters 
I Ihen on hand, and the certainty that about 
• 600,000 quarters more of foreign wheat, which 
Lwere in bond, would, by Mr. Canning's bill, 
I Jtie admissible at a duty not exceeding 22s. 
},6d., in the event of the harvest turning out 
' favourably, and at a still lower duty if it turned 
out adverse, the average price rose in July and 
August, to GOs. per Winchester quarter, — can any 
one doubt, that with a stock less by 650,000 quar- 
ters, with the assurance that no foreign supply 
could be introduced, till the prices should be for 
some time above SOs., a speculation would have 
raised the averages so as to have opened the ports. 
But before the opening took place, the probabi- 
lity of the event would have been seen and acted 
upon, and preparations for importation would forth- 
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.with have been made ; and as, by the bill of 1815, 
the ports were to remain open for some weeks, 
without any duty^ it is not too much to suppose th«^t 
an additional supply of 3 or 400,000 qrs. would 
.have been poured in, daring that interval. Thus, 
the quantity suddenly admitted to home consump- 
tion would have been upwards of 1,600,000 qrs. 
Then, as soon as the harvest had been found, not to 
be deficient, there would have been a pressure of 
sellers, as well of this large quantity of bonded 
corn admitted duty free, as of the supplies from 
, the farmers, which usually come forward as soon 
as the crops are secured in good order. Under 
such circumstances, I am persuaded that at the 
close of 1827, the price of wheat would have been 
4inder, 40^. and probably at 35*. 

The operation of the Corn Law of 1815 would 
thus, if it had been rigidly enforced^ have occasioned 
a fluctuation in three years (of which the harvests had 
been singularly equable in produce) from 55*. inSep- 
.lember, 1824, to 80*. in August, 1827, down to 40*. 
or 35*. by December, 1827. Happily^ the public 
have been saved from the sufferings attending such 
a rise, and the agriculturists from the efiects of so 
great and sudden a fall . At the same time, the 
fulness of illustration of the mischievous tendency 
of that celebrated law has thus been lost. 

A Bill was passed in 1822, which- was to taike 
effect only when the price of wheat should have 
reached 80*. and was then to supersede the biU^of 

F 
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1815. But it provided for the admission of "the 
wheat bonded prior to 1829, at a duty of 17y, 
"whenever the average price reached 70s. By this 
provision, the rise to SOs. which must have taken 
place in 1 897, under a rigorous application of the 
law of 1815, would, perhaps, have been avoided. 
The bill, however, of 1899 never came into operation 
as regarded wheat, the average price not having 
reached the limit, beyond which the provisions of 
that bill were to take effect, and to supersede the act 
of 1815. 

The attempt at a monopoly by that bill, was more 
elaborate and more specious than by that of 1815 ; 
but if it had been suffered to come into operation, it 
would have been found to occasion fluctuations equal 
at least in degree, although differing in the mode 
and time of their occurrence. 

As some regret has been expressed by the lead- 
ing agriculturists at the repeal of the law of 1823, it 
may be worth while to bestow a few words in 
shewing what would have been its operation, under 
circumstances of a harvest Hke that of 1828. 

When the deficiency of the wheat crop was 
ascertained, the average price would of course, in 
the first instance, have advanced, as it did under 
the present bUI, to TOs. But in the confident 
opinion which prevailed among the holders of im- 
ported com, that a supply of foreign wheat was 
indispensable, hardly any entry was, in point of 
faot, made, even under the present bill, at a duty df 



rlO*. 8d. which was payable when tlie average was 
■at 70*. It was not till the average reached 73s., 
when the duty came to its minimum, risr. Is., that the 
^btdk of the supply of foreign wheat, whether in ware- 
house or in ships recently arrived, was entered for 
home consumption. 

But if the holders would not pay a duty c£ 
Ids. Sd. when the average reached 70s. still leas 
would tJiey, if the bill of 1822 had been in force, 
have submitted to a duty of 17s. while there was so 
reasonable a prospect that, by holding off for a short 
time, the average price would rise to SO*, when the 
duty would be reduced to 5s. By the time, however, 
that the price had reached SOs., the necessity of a 
large foreign supply would have become still more 
manifest, and a speculation would have arisen upon 
the prospect of the averages reaching 85*. which 
they must inevitably have done, if any large propor- 
tion of the foreign wheat had been withheld with a 
view to be brought in at Is. duty. 

That such would have been the process and the 
result, if the bill of 1S2-3 had been in operation and 
rigorously enforced, I am perfectly persuaded, from 
what I had occasion to see of the course of the cwn 
markets. 

It may be supposed that the pressure on the money 
market which began to be felt at the close of 1828, 
and the alarm of the bank and the bankers, at the 
possible effects of the tendency of gold to be ex- 
ported, would have prevented a rise, under the cir- 



cumstances assumed, to 83s. But they know little of 
,the corn markets who suppose that as long as a con- 

i fident opinion prevails of the probability of a great 

. further rise of price, there can be a want of capital 
and credit sufficient to realize such opinion. 

Nothing, indeed, can illustrate better the expan- 
sive nature of the currency, on occasions of any 
•tiistinct ground for speculation, than the state of the 
jCom market in December last. 

Notwithstanding the large quantity of foreign 
corn which had been imported and submitted for 

I iome consumption, and notwithstanding the talk 
.about the suppression of the one pound notes, 

I jthe export of gold, and the consequent necessity 

► of contracting the circulation, prices continued to 
advance till they reached an average of 76s.; and 

i iwhen, towards the close of December, prices be- 

L .gan to give way, the tendency to a decline was 

j- not preceded by any discredit, or apparent want of 

means among buyers, to make further purchases ; 

> ©r by a pressure of sellers, from inability to hold. 

A pause in the rise, and then a tendency to a fall, 
\ took place, when it was found that the importation 
had already exceeded the utmost previous compula- 
tion, and that supplies were coming forward from 
sources which, from having been wholly overlooked, 
were now swelled into exaggerated importance. It 
was this excess of the actual and contingent supply 
beyond the utmost estimates, that first staggered 
and then changed the opinion, which had before pre- 
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vailed, of the probability of a further rise. There 
was then aa end of fresh capital and credit coming 
forward to replace that which required to be realized. 
Sales were forced, partly from necessity by those 
who had imported or bought in the full reliance of 
being able to sell at an advance, before their en- 
gagements became due, and partly from an opinion 
that there was no sufficient prospect of a rise to 
justify holding. 

From the moment, however, that this process 
took , place, discredit naturally attached to those 
persons who were known to have embarked at high 
prices with slender means. Failures of course fol- 
lowed, and there W2is then, as there would have been 
in any state of the general currency, a partial con- 
traction of the circulation in the corn trade. This 
contraction of the circulation in the corn trade, from 
circumstances peculiar to it, would of course be 
aggravated, if it coincided with a <x)ntr^tion of the 
general circulation. 

All that I have proposed here to shew, is, that 
there was nothing in the, state of the circulation, 
to have prevented the price from rising in December 
last, to 85^., if the com bill of 1822 had then been 
in r force : . and if it had so risen, the recoil of prices, 
and the. consequent discredit and failures in the 
cprn trade, would have been by so much the greatoi ; 
besides entailing , thiB rprospect of a repetition of 
similar fluctuations, before* the, final adjustment erf 
the .supply and demand could have taken pjlac^. 



There would, doubtless, have been great fluctua- 
tions in price under circumstances of such a harvest 
as the last, supposing even that the trade in corn had 
been perfectly free. It is only here contended, that 
the fluctuations necessarily attending so great a va- 
riation in the productiveness of the seasons, wrould 
be greatly aggravated by restrictions on importation, 
like those of the corn bill of 1 S2'2. 

The present corn bill is less objectionable than 
either of its predecessors, in as far as it is less re- 
strictive ; but in the exact proportion in which it is 
restrictive, is it liable to the charge of occasioning 
fluctuations beyond those which are inevitably inci- 
dental to such an article as wheat, the supply of 
which depends so much on the weather. 

Take for instance, the recent experience of the 
workings of the bill. In consequence of the failure 
of the last crop, it became evident that a foreign 
supply was requisite to make up for the deficiency 
of our own growth. But, by the operation of the 
corn law, the supply which was particularly de- 
sirable in August, and September, and October, 
for the purpose of mixing the dry foreign wheat 
with the damp British, was withheld till Novem- 
ber. From the withholding of the foreign, the 
market naturally rose higher than it otherwise 
would have done. In that interval the sellers of 
British wheat obtained a better price, by the foreign 
being so withheld from consumption. 

But in consequence of the high price, caused by 



the artificial, Uius super-added to the uaturai scar- 
city, there was, independently of the rush to secure 
the Is. duty, a greater inducement to hasten the 
importation than would otherwise have existed. A 
great deal was shipped at the ports of the Baltic in 
November and December of last year, at extrava- 
gant freights, and premiums of insurance, which 
would not have been shipped till April or IWay fol- 
lowing, if the duty had been at a fixed moderate 
rate. NeitJier would the importations I'rom France, 
Spain, and Italy, or from the Netherlands, have 
been to the same extent, but for the speculation on 
the shilling duty. 

Without entering into details which would lead 
to an inconvenient length, I will only here slate my 
firm belief, founded upon all the intbrmation which 
I have been able to collect, that if, instead of the 
variable duty of the present corn bill, there had 
been a fixed duty of 10s., the importation to the 
end of March last would have been less by from 
200,000 to 300,000 quarters than it proved to be. 
In proportion, then, as the price was higher in the 
three last months of 1S28, by the operation of the 
bill in keeping the imported wheat from entry till 
the latter part of November, so was it the more 
depressed in the three first months of 1829, by the 
excess of the importation, which was caused by 
the speculations on the low duty. 

It was supposed that the averages were main- 
tained at a high level, for the purpose of keeping 
the ports open at the lowest duty, for a longer time 



than they would have been, if the returns had been 
fairly made. On the other hand, the suddenness of 
the fall of the averages, in consequence of the in- 
vestigation which took place into the reported un- 
fairness of some of the returns, and the rectification 
of the imputed errors, had the effect of causing a 
great deal of wheat, which arrived in the latter part 
of Marchj to be liable to the alternative of paying 
a high duly, or of being bonded. The importers 
have thus been exposed to a heavy loss, vk'hich 
may have the effect of discouraging an importation 
at a future time, when there may be more need 
of it. 

Into the question of the fairness or the unfairness 
of the mode in which the returns for the average 
prices are taken, it would be foreign to my purpose 
to enter at any length. I will only on this point ob- 
serve, that the unfairness of returns, and the ma- 
noeuvres to which the system of regulating the 
amount of duty, by the average prices, is liable, 
form of themselves, if there were no others, a very 
weighty, if not a paramount objection to that sys- 



Under the bills of 1815 and 182a, the state of 
the averages had not, in point of fact, any prac- 
tical operation as regarded wheat, because the 
price was never near enough to the opening rate, 
to induce an attempt to operate upon them *. 

* This remark applies only to wheat not t)ie e;rowlh of our own co- 
lonies ; but, in point uf tatit, the ainount uf Canada wheat in bond was 
■ever.^ufiicieDt tu induce any operation on the averages. 
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But, under the present bill, the state of the aver- 
ages must be constantly operative, and will, there- 
fore, incessantly be an object of solicitude and a 
ground of contention. And independently of the 
frauds to which the mode of making the returns is 
inevitably exposed, there will, according to the' 
preponderance of the interests of one of the parties, 
in the struggle for admission or exclusion, be bond 
fide, purchases and sales, for the mere purpose of 
influencing the averages. 

Now, operations of this kind, being dictated 
without regard to correct mercantile views of pro- 
bable supply and demand, are more likely to be in 
aggravation, than in compensation of the fluctua- 
tions to which the article is necessarily liable, from 
the vicissitudes of the seasons. According as either 
parly prevails in the struggle, will be the probability 
of loss to the other. 

But in either case, the public is likely to be the 
suflerer. In either case the rate of consumption, 
the direction of capital, and the prospective im- 
portation, will be inhuenced in a manner different, 
and possibly opposite, to that which would be the- 
result of the best calculations that could be made 
on the actual, combined with the prospective sup- 
ply and demand. And although such calculations 
are liable to great error, from the impossibility of 
appreciating the extent of actual and contingent 
supply on the one hand, and the rate of consump- 
tion on the other, it is obvious that the chances of 
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error must be increased, iu proportion to the num- 
ber and complexity of the considerations, which 
are to be included in the calculation of probabili- 



If the system of averages could be divested, 
which I believe it cannot be, of the liability to 
fraud and manceuvre, there would still remain 
enough of complexity and uncertainty in the ma- 
chinery of the present corn bill, to render it highly 
objectionable. It must, upon the grounds already 
stated, be obnoxious to the charge of injuriously 
influencing the rate of consumpticm, the direction 
of capital, and the extent of the importation. And 
there might, indeed, be a state of circumstances, 
in which, if the provisions of the bill were rigidly 
adhered to, the subsistence of the people, and the 
' peace of the country, would be compromised. 

That this is no visionary supposition, may be 
shewn, by a reference to what was very nearly 
occurring last year. It has already been observed, 
that by the operation of the bill, last autumn, 
nearly all the foreign wheat, whether in warehouse 
or afloat, was withheld from entry for home con- 
sumption, till the latter end of November, and that 
the effect of this was, to raise the price of the last, 
in three months of 1828, and to depress it in the first 
three months of 18ii9, as compared with what would 
probably have been the state of prices, under a 
fixed moderate duty*. 

f Besides the greater fluctualicoi of price, the public, by the with- 
holding of iht foreign com in bond, suffered the inconvenience uf 
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But if the rains instead of ceasing, as they did, 
id the third week of August, had prevailed both 
in this country, and on the continent of Europe, 
throughout the autumn, as they had done in 1816, 
the situation of the country, as to subsistence, would 
have been most perilous. 

The new wheat, in this case, could not have 
been applicable, in a general way, to the purposeii 
of food, till near the close of the year. And there 
not being in 1828, as there was in 1810, a large 
surplus of old wheat, there might have been, last 
autumn, an absolute insuiHciency to supply the 
urgent want for immediate consumption i the foreign 
supply being withheld till the averages should rise 
to 73.T. But the very inferiority of the new wheat, 
in the case supposed, would have retarded the rise 
of the averages ; and the alternative would thua have 
occurred, of a state of suffering approaching to 
famine, on the part of tlie population, or of an 
interference by government, in immediately ad- 
mitting the wheat then in bond, at the lowest duty. 

There can be little doubt that government would, 
upon its own responsibility, under such circum- 
stances, have immediately interfered, by suspend- 
ing the operation of the bill, which would then have 
been virtually repealed, within a month of its en- 



having, during the month of S^tember, Oclober, and November, i, 
lai^ pro[>ortJon of Uie flour then in use, in a state of dftinpness, which 
rendered the bread unpalatable and unwholesome, and which would 
have been corrected by a due admixture of the dry foreiifa wheat. 



actinent. It has escaped that danger, but it would 
be exposed to the recurrence of the risk of suspen- 
sion, under the following. cuntingencies, which, if 
not highly probable, cannot be considered as in- 
volving any great degree of improbability. 

Suppose that the quantity of British and foreign 
free wheat be considered sufficient, and but just 
sufficient to supply the consumption, till the usual 
period of harvest, say till the middle or at latest the 
end of August ; and that the average price be at or 
under 67s., and the duty at or above 20s. 8d. In 
this case, we may be exposed to one or other of the 
following disadvantages. 

If France and the south of Europe should exhibit 
any decided marks of a want of supply before har- 
vest, a considerable part of what is provided in the 
shipping ports of the north v/iUfind its way thither, 
with the addition probably of some that has been 
bonded in this country ; so thatj on the eve of 
harvest, we might be quite bare of free wheat, and 
have only a small supply of foreign in bond. 

What then would be our situation if the harvest 
should prove deficient? There is no saying to 
what height prices might not rise, and what might 
not, consequently, be the sufferings of the people, 
before any relief, by a foreign supply, could be obT 
tained. In all probability, government would be 
obliged to interfere, not only by the immediate ad- 
mission of the corn actually in bond, at the lowest 
duty, but by the suspension of the bill for a given 
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period, so as to afford a security to the importing 
merchant against the risk of being caught in the 
trap of the high duty, as he was in March last. 

Under such circumstances, the indignation of thf 
public would be so much roused by its sufferings, 
•which it would, probably, attribute wholly to the 
jcorn laws, although other causes might co-operate^ 
?that nothing short of an alteration of the principle of 
the measure would appease the excitement of popu- 
lar feeling. This would . be the violent death of the 
-bill 

. Now suppose, on the other hand, that while the 
^quantity of British and free foreign wheat was 
sufficient to carry us on to harvest, but so barely 
sufficient as to render necessary a range of .prices 
between 65*. and 67*., making the duty 22*. 8d. 
or 20*. 8rf., there were no demand whatever, for 
France or the south of Europe: then, it is clear that 
the bulk of what has been provided in the ports of 
the north would be brought hither ; but the high 
duty would not be paid as long as there was a 
chance of the harvest turning out ill. Suppose, 
further, that the harvest should turn out as abundant 
as that of 1820. There would then be an end of all 
speculation on high prices, and a well-grounded ap- 
prehension of a great faQ. The whole, or nearly 
the whole of the bonded wheat would then be en- 
tered for home consumption, if the duty were not: to 
exceed 22*. 8d. ; because, although there would be 
a. heavy sacrifice to the importer, at that . ra^, he 
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would consent to pay it, rather than risk the loss of 
the power of selling at all, if shut out from this 
market ; and having paid this high duty, he would 
be anxious to realize by sales, before a further fall 
of price. Under these circumstances, it is not at all 
inconceivable that the price might decline to 45g., or 
possibly to 40s., before the following harvest, espe- 
cially if that should promise favourably. We should 
then again have the cry of agricultural distress, 
and a clamour, on the part of the landed interest, for 
some new measure, which they would, by their pre- 
ponderance in the legislature, in all probajbility suc- 
ceed in carrying. This would be the natural death 
of the bill. 

But be the productiveness of the crops what it 
may, it does not require much of the gift of prophecy 
to foretell that the present bill cannot be of long 
duration. In the progress of experience, it will 
soon be found that — while it is injurious to the 
public by the fluctuation of price, and by the mis- 
direction of capital which it occasions, and, above all, 
by delaying or diminishing supplies of subsistence 
in times of need,~-it fails and must fail of givingthe 
protection, or, more properly, of conferring the mo- 
nopoly which is sought by the landed interest. 

Happily, the nature of things is opposed to the 
perfect attainment of such monopoly. The land- 
lords may continue for some time longer to inflict 
great evils on the community, in their endeavours to 
keep up their rents ; but repeated experience of the 



inefficacy of all plans for that object, must eventually 
compel them to adopt a less odious system, for re- 
gulating the com trade. But no legislation will be 
perfectly sound, no measure can be expected to be 
permanent in operation, that has in view to keep 
the price of com, in this country, materially above 
ehat of the rest of Europe. 
f: if, however, the principle of the present cora bill 
' be abandoned, it will probably be proposed to sub- 
stitute a fired duti/. The expediency of a fixed duty 
will then, perhaps, be generally admitted, but there 
will be no small difference of opinion as to the 
quantum. 
Upon the first discovery which the landed in- 
I terest made of the inefficacy of the cora bill of 1 8 1 5, 
- in preventing a ruinous fall o*" price, it was pro- 
posed by their organ, the late Mr. Webb Hall, 
to substitute a fixed duty of 40?. per Winchester 
quarter. Little short of this would, even at this 
time, probably, be requisite to allay the appre- 
hensions, which haunt the landed interest, of an 
unlimited and overwhelming importation. Mr. 
Ricardo's proposal of a duty of 20.?. subject to an 
annual reduction of Is. till the rate got down to 10*. 
at which it should be permanent, was barely listened 
to, and not for a moment entertained. And Mr. 
Hume's motion last session, for a fixed duty of 15*. 
subject to a similar reduction of Is. annually, till 
10s., when it should be permanent, was negatived 
'by a very large majority. 



Now I am mtimately persuaded, that not only 20*. 
but even 10 v. per quarter could not be retained, in 
■the event of scarcity ; particularly if a scarcity in 
■ France should coincide, as it has done, in the great 
.majority of instances, with a scarcity in this country. 

The difficulty, or, as I conceive, the impossibility, 
of maintaining a duly on the importation of corn, 
■under such circumstances, rests upon two grounds ; 



1. The state of public feeling. 

2. The competition with France for supplies. 

It has been urged in favour of a fixed duty, to be 
levied under all circumstances, that the public, if the 
amount of the duty were such as could be justified 
in argument, upon grounds of expediency, would, 

'.. iirom a sense of interest, acquiesce in it. But it 
.appears to me that persons entertaining this opinion 
-can have had very little experience of the state 
.of popular feeling, on occasion of dearth. Even 

» 4f the arguments in favour of the maintenance of 
fa duty, under such circumstances, were sufficiently 
cogent to satisfy unconcerned persons of their 
(Validity, they could not be expected to have any 
weight with a famishing population. 

There could be no doubt that the immediate effect 
of the duty would, according to its extent, be to 
diminish the importation, and thus to raise the price, 
or to prevent its fall. 

Now, however satisfactorily it might be made 
out, that a temporary rise would ensure eventual 
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cheapness, it is rather difficult to conceive how 
those classes, who must, by the supposition, be 
suffering from an actual insufficiency of food, could 
^e brought even to understand, and much less to 
,:acquiesce in such reasoning. Some of the per- 
^ns, to whom such reasoning is supposed to be 
addressed, might be actually starving, and surely 
to them, the prospect of cheapness, some year or 
two afterwards, would form no ground of acquies- 
cence in the policy of an aggravation of the exist- 
ing famine. 

I can well remember the state of excitation 
which prevailed during the great scarcities occa- 
sioned by the deficient harvests of 1794 and 1795, 
and of 1799 and 1800. He must have been a 
bold statesman who would, under these circum- 
stances, have ventured on enforcing even a very 
low duty on importation. The administration of 
that time, of which your Lordship formed a part, 
was not generally chargeable with yielding lightly 
to popular intimidation. But yet to pacify the 
public feeling, by evincing a disposition to secure 
and hasten the largest possible supply from abroad, 
the government of that day proposed, aod parlia- 
ment sanctioned, the granting of enormous boun* 
ties* upon importation. To have thought of main- 
taining a duty, however trifling, on importation, 

in 1796 amounted 

' ■-■i'"-( 



* The bounties paid on the importatioi 
to S73,413f..andin IBOD-l to 2,139,678^. 



would have been deemed little short of madness ; 
and such I am persuaded would be the feeling again, 
■upon the occurrence of a similar degree ofdeartli. 

In the more recent scarcities of 1811-12, and 
"1816-17, it is well known that the peace of the 
manufacturing districts was considerably disturbed ; 
but if there had been reason to suppose, that any 
part of the rise in the prices of food had been 
produced by artificial means, there can be no doubt 
that the tendency to popular commotion would 
have been greatly increased. 

The scarcity, however, of 1816-17, severe as it 
was, while it lasted, was not of long duration, being 
the result of only a single deficient season. 

It is upon the occurrence of a second season of 
scarcity, in immediate succession, that the pheno- 
mena of dearth are most apparent and appalling. 
A part of the population, already on short allowance, 
is less able to bear the further privation ; and the 
classes immediately above the lowest, having, in 
in order to secure a sufficiency of food, at the ad- 
vanced prices, during the first year of scarcity, 
diminished their pecuniary means, would, in the 
second year of dearth, be unable to buy a suffi- 
ciency at the same price, and much less at the 
higher rate, to which it would, probably, reach. 
The circle of suffering would therefore be greatly 
extended, and the difficulty of preserving tranquillity 
pioportionally increased. 



Independently, therefore, of the consideration 
of a competition with other countries, and with 
France especially, in obtaining supplies from 
the ordinary sources, it would be hardly possible 
to enforce, and impolitic to attempt, the levying 
of a duty in case of dearth. But were it both 
possible and politic, with reference only to the state 
of public feeling, it would be highly impolitic in 
the event of a competition with France for a foreign 
supply. 

It is well known that the French government, 
in order to supply the want of speculation in the 
corn trade in France, considers it a part of its 
duty to secure the subsistence of the metropolis 
at least, at a moderate rate; and for this pur- 
pose, it occasionally employs agents to make pur- 
chases abroad of corn, which is sold below its 
cost to the bakers of Paris, under certain regula- 
tions. The municipalities of some of the principal 
provincial towns adopt precautions of a kind some- 
what similar, when under the apprehension of 
scarcity. These are measures commonly adopted 
iBider a distant apprehension of deficiency; but 
when the pressure of actual want is felt, and when 
this is aggravated, as was the case in the spring of 
1817, by alarm at the prospect of the coming 
harvest, the French government has, on former 
occasions, not only made purchases abroad, and 
kept its ports open, for a stipulated time, but held 
out a bounty to the importers. And it is pro- 



bable that, under similar circumstances, it would 
do so again *. 

, Now it must be obvious that, in a competi- 
tion of this kind, a fixed duty on importation in 
this country would facilitate the purchases for 
French account, by the exact amount of the duty ; 
and consequently be so much to our disadvantage. 
It is perfectly clear, therefore, that no govern- 
ment in this country could, under such circum- 
stances, consent to be responsible for maintain- 
ing the public tranquillity, if the duty were to be 
rigorously enforced. 

If, then, it be admitted, that a fixed duty of 
any but a nominal amount, could not be retained 
in the event of a scarcity, the only question is, 
whether the price which might be considered indi- 
cative of the degree of scarcity, requiring a remis- 
sion of the duty, should be fixed by law, or left at 



• It is now said, ttiat the French government has determined to 
abandon the system on which it has hitherto acted, of providint;, by 
purchases through its agents, a reserve of wheat for the supply of the 
metropolis in periods of scarcity. How far in such a state of Uie 
com trade, as exists in France, where it is not only disreputable, but 
tmsafe to speculate in articles of food, the government can with safety 
avoid all interference m obtaining a foreign supjily, whether by direct 
pimihases, or by a bounty on importation, where there is an actual de- 
fluency of the existing stock, and an apprehension for the event of the 
coming harvest, remains to be seen. Such an absence of interference 
can only proceed itom a reliance on the enterprise of individuals, to 
procure a sufficiency of foreign supply. But i( the eitpectation of 
such bdividual enterprise be I'ealised, the effect wiU be felt in a com- 
petition vrith this country, of purchases for French account, at the 
■om^ies of supply, in all probabihty to the sameeiteni, as iftheywere 
made by the government, although not in a, manner so sudden audvio- 

t as was experienced inthe spring of 1817. 



the discretion of government. In either case, the 
protection or monopoly proposed in favour of the 
"home grower would become nugatory ; and, in fact, 
the duty could not, in any sense of the word, be said 
to be fixed. 

Suppose that the scarcity point at which the 
j duty should cease were fixed by law at 75«. ; then, 
l%ipon the occurrence of a harvest known, or even 
mly supposed to be deficient, the whole of the 
frlbreign corn would be withheld, upon the specu- 
lation of being admitted duty free. And an in- 
creased importation would take place upon the 
same speculation, till prices abroad were raised to 
the full level of ours, less only the freight and 
. other charges. The speculation might, as hereto- 
I %re, outrun the occasion ; and when the average 
price subsided again to the rate at which the duty 
would attach, it might be found that there was a large 
surplus of free foreign corn, with a further quantity 
liable to the duty, but held in bond as a contingent 
supply, the aggregate being probably by the force 
of the speculation, upon the prospect of its being 
admitted free of duty, during the opening, greater 
than it would have been under a permanently free 
trade. 

If, instead of being fixed by law, the scarcity 

point were to be determined by government, the 

monopoly of the home grower would be still more 

imperfect. Either he would be taken unprepared, 

1%^ a sudden proclamation of government, as. in 



the case of the admission of spring corn at a low 
duty, in September 1826, while holding for a price 
proportioned to his estimati<Hi of the scarcity ; ot 
he would be in expectation of such a measure, in 
which case he would endeavour to anticipate the 
opening by hastening sales at lower prices than 
he would otherwise have submitted to. The pe- 
riod of opening might thus be deferred, but Uie 
eventual scarcity would be increased, and the 
home grower would have parted with the greater 
portion of his stock, before the utraost extent of 
the rise occurred, which would then be chiefly for 
the benefit of the holder of foreign grain. 

A discretionary power vested in government, and 
supposed to be likely to be exercised for the admis- 
tton of foreign corn, on lower terms than those 
nominally fixed by the law, has a more depressing 
^effect, than if the price were to be really fixed by 
ihe law, at as low a rate as that at .which the go- 
vernment would, in point of fact, admit it. The pre- 
cise intentions of government, being, by the suppo- 
sition, unknown, the more timid of the farmers 
would assume a maximum lower than that which 
might be really intended, and so be induced to sell 
more freely, and at lower prices, than the existing 
and contingent supply might warrant. A feeling 
of this kind prevailed through 1827, and the early 
part of 1838, and, combined with the notions which 
had been infused into the farmers' minds, of the 
impoBsibiUty of any great rise of prices, under the 



existing regulation of the currency, had th^ effect 
of keeping prices lower than the reduced atopk of 
wheat i[i the country warranted. 

But if the necessity of a foreign supply were 
not limited to the object of removing the pressure 
of a partial deficiency on the eve of harvest, with 
the prospect of an early and abundant crop, as in 
the case of the wheat crops of IH'25 and 18*36, but 
should arise from a decided failure of the harvest, 
as in 1828, government would, if they had dis- 
cretionary powers, be obliged to hold put the se- 
curity of a certain period, during which the ivfi- 
portation should be continued at a low duty. 
(This was the case with spring corn in 1826.) 
And in the interval so secured, it is well known 
what efforts will be made to import the largest pos- 
sible quantity. 

Of the alternatives of the scarcity point being 
fixed by law, or at the discretion of government, 
it appears, that, while the necessity for either is 
fatal to the attempt at any effectual monopoly in 
behalf of the landed interest, llie latter alternative 
is more adverse than the former, and will operate 
more generally in deterring the farmers from hold- 
ing stock, so that when a bad harvest occurs they 
will be less likely to benefit by the rise. 

But even a duty, irrevocably fixed on importation, 
would not have the effect of securing a price per- 
mfUiently high. In proportion to the encourage- 
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ment thus held out to extended cultivation, would 
be the excess of produce in seasons of abundance; 
and as there could be no reUef by exportation, the 
depression of price under the excess might be 
such, as would more than counterbalance any pre- 
vious elevation. 

To obviate this difficulty in the way of a high 
average price, it has been suggested, that a bounty 
should be granted on exportation equal to the duty, 
which should never be remitted, on importation. 
And I am ready to allow, that if the policy or jus- 
tice of granting any protection, as it is called, to 
the landed interest were admitted, this would be 
the only mode of making such protection effecfual 
in keeping up a higher level of prices, and con- 
sequently higher rents. 

To the extent of the amount of taxation which 

&lls txclmivel)/ on the production of corn, a coun- 

' tervailing duty on importation would be justifiable, 

' and to the same extent, in order to accomplish the 

object of such countervailing duty, should there be 

a bounty on exportation*. 

But however correct in principle would be a 
bounty on exportation, corresponding in amount 
with a duty on importation, the objections in prac- 



, * Into the question of the amount of taxation, which falls eTclusively 
on the production of corn, I will not now eater, further than to eitptess, 
m genera! terras, my conviction tliat an accurate investigation of the 
items nould bang tlie amount considerably xmder 1 0*. per qnarter. 
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tSce to sticb a roed^ure would be insuperable^! 
For, independently of difficulties of detail, it might 
^dd seriously to the weight of taxation, to which, 
for such an object, the public would hardly subniitl 
A consideration may here, too, be added, which 
may lead to a doubt whether, if the public of 
this country would submit to ^ bounty on expoita- 
tatioQ, sudi bounty would be effectual in inducing 
a lai^e export, and in thus maintaining a highdi^ 
level of prices here. The restrictive system which 
prevails in France, and Portugal, and Spain, would 
preclude an export, under any bounty, to those 
parts, unless they were sufiering from scarcity. The 
jtorts of northern Europe would, of course, be out 
of the question ; and with regard to the Mediter- 
ranean, we should hardly, under any conceivable 
bounty, be able to stand the competition with 

* The necessity for a countervailing bounty or a drawback on expcnv 
tation, constitutes of itself a great objection to a duty on the importation 
of raw produce. The machinery of such bounty or drawback, unless 
on the identical article on which the duty has been paid, is expensive, 
and liable to frauds of various kinds. But independent of absolute 
fraud, in the legal sense of the term, an unfair advantage, or one not 
contemplated by the law, is commonly made, by claiming the bounty 
upon the shipment of goods of an inferior quality to that on which the 
import duty has been paid. Thus, if there were a bounty of 10s. on 
the exportation of wheat, to countervail a duty on importation to the 
same amount, the course of the trade would be, to import chiefly the 
best descrip tion, and to export the lowest quality of home-growth, 
of little more, perhaps, than one half or two-thirds of the value of that 
on which the import duty had been paid. And it m^y here be inci- 
dentally observed, that a boimty, to coimtervail a duty on the impor- 
tation of the raw materials of manu&ctures, is liable^ not only to this 
objection, but to the further one of fraud by adulteration or mixture 
of the manufactured article on which the bounty b claimed. 



Odessa and Alexandria, for the supply of the few 
ports that would be open to us. 

If, therefore, even this last expedient, of a bounty 
on exportation, should fail of answering its objeet, 
the conclusion is, that all attempts of the landed in- 
terest to secure a permanently high price by legialar 
live restrictions, must prove abortive. And, after 9 
repetition of experiments, attended with injury to 
the public, and with disappointment to the agricul- 
tural classes, it will be found, that the system moat 
beneticiEil to all interests will be a trade perfectly 
free, or subject only to such a moderate fixed duty 
as, serving the purpose of a revenue to the state in 
ordinary times, may be remitted without inconve-r 
nience, in periods of dearth. 

I have the honour to be. 
My Lord, 
^ Your most obedient, humble Servant, 

Thomas Togke. 
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l-OBU GRENVILLE, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



It may be expected that I should endeavour to 
explain, consistently with my view of the Kttle in- 
fluence of the alterations in the system d our 
currency, the present stagnation of trade and de- 
pression of prices. 

This state of things is cMwnonly, and I should 
say almost universally ascribed, first, to the opera- 
tion of Mr. Peel's Bill, in enforcing a metallic 
standard, and, secondly, to the withdrawal of the 
one pound notes. 

Now, at the risk of being thought paradoxical, I 
have no hesitation in giving it as my opinion, that 
the exaggerated apprehensions of the effects of the 
operation of Mr, Peel's Bill and of the suppression 
of the one pound notes, have exercised a salutary 
influence, inasmuch as, had it not been for the exis- 
tence of those exaggerated apprehensions, that 
which is now only a stagnation might have been a 
revulsion of credit ; and the fall of prices, which, 
compared with what they were at this time twelve- 
month, is, upon the whole, inconsiderable, might 
have been to a ruinous extent. 
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In the months of July and August last (1828), 
there existed a considerable disposition to specula- 
tion. This disposition was induced chiefly by the 
prospect, which was afterwards realized, of a fail- 
ure of the wheat crops. A general opinion pre- 
vailed that a rise in the price of corn would be, as 
it had been on some former occasions, attended 
, .with a rise in the price of most other articles. The 
foundation for such an opinion, and the manner in 
■jffhich it had, on former occasions, operated, I have 
' .explained elsewhere. In the present instance, the 
disposition to speculate on any very considerable 
' iadvance of prices was, in a great measure, confined 
-to com ; as regarded other articles, there was 
rather a general expectation of a moderate improve- 
ment than of a great advance. 

The operation of this state of opinion was ob- 
servable in an extension of stocks of raw mate- 
rials by manufacturers, and of the articles of their 
(trade by wholesale and retail dealers; in an ex- 
tension likewise of imports, or of orders for im- 
ports, and of speculative exports. The facility of 
credit and the low rate of interest at that time 
;greatly favoured such an extension of transactions; 
^inasmuch as the sellers gave, rather than required, 
,a turn in the price, if credit were taken by buyers 
■who were in good repute. In many instances, 
.within my own knowledge, an abatement in the 
price was made, in consideration of the buyer giving 
his acceptance, instead of paying money under the 
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usual deduction of discount*. The buyers were, 
by the premium which they thus obtained for 
making an enlarged use of their credit, both ena- 
bled and induced to sell more readily on credit 
to the smaller retail dealers f , as well as to the 
exporting merchants. An increased amount of mer- 
cantile paper was thus created. 

Some part of this extension of the circulation, 
through the medium of mercantile credit, appears to 
have been in operation before the decided turnwhich 
took place in the corn markets. As soon, however, 
as this turn occurred, there was at once a great addi- 
tional creation of mercantile paper, and an increase 
of applicants for discounts and loans. The country 
bankers had then no longer any difficulty in finding 
a channel for the issue of their paper; and if there 
had not been, on their parts, a lurking apprehension 
oftheeffectsofthe suppression of the one pound notes, 
there is every reason to believe that the circulation 
would have been still more extended than it wasj. 

• The deduction for prompt payment being always at a rate of not 
less than A per cent, per annum, while acceptances, reputed to tie 
good, were, in llie instances here alluded to, readily discounted at the 
rste of 3 per cent per annum. 

t The acceptances of small tradesmen and shopkeepers have, in the 
course of last year, exceeded in number and amount any former pre- 
cedent ; and the recent check to credit has fallen most severely on this 
sort of paper. At the same time, the large proportion of it, ivhicli tiaa 
been found to he essentially bad, proves the extent (o which the abuse 
of credit had been carried. 

% In Scotland, the banks, not having the same fear of the eifects of 
the suppression of one pound notes, as operated upon the counliy 
bankers in England, appear to have extended their advances so as to 
have promoted overtrading in a greater degree in that part of tlie 
island than in this. 



Bat the circulation was already greater than was 
consistent with the maintenance of the exchanges, 
which exhibited a tendency downwards, and fa- 
Toured the export of gold. 

If the Bank had neglected this indication, and, 

under the influence of the rule which formerly 

governed its issues, had extended its paper in 

' proportion to the increased demand for it, at the 

fixed rate of discount, there can be no doubt that 

8uch enlargement of the basis of the currency, 

coinciding with a tendency, from other causes, to 

, an extension of the credit part of the circulation, 

' would have added to the operation of those causes, 

; in a further creation of private paper, and in a' 

consequent increase of the overtrading, which was 

I i^ady prevalent*. But the Directors were early 

! ftlivetothe indications of excess in the circulation, 

ind took the proper measures to counteract it. 

From what transpired of their proceedings with 
ftis view, and from the exaggerated importance 
attached to the suppression of the small notes, a 
certain degree of alarm was communicated to the 
banking and mercantile community. But alarms 
under such circumstances, is only another word 

* Tlie imports and speculative exports were already on ft larger scale 
flmn any previously estimated rate of consumption in the home and 
foreign markets warranted at the eristina; prices ; and any additional 
stimulus to speculation would, by raising prices, have added further to 
I Ihe esoess of the supply beyond the regular demand. The recoil of 
ttiarkets would, therefore, have been so much the p;reater, if they had 
been artificially kept above their due level for some time longer, by an 
Btension of the cireulBtian. 
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for a signal to be prudent. Accordingly, the 
general circulation has been prevented from running 
to such excess as might, in its result, have entailed 
much more disastrous effects than any that we 
are now witnessing. 

The state of distrust which now prevails, is a 
necessary process for the restoration of credit to a 
Sound state, from which it had been disturbed by 
Oi undue extension. 

It may be assumed as a pretty general rule, that 
whenever credit has intervened, as a medium of 
purchase^ to a greater extent than usual, there is 
danger of reartion, in exact propottion to that ejc- 



In a highly enterprising commercial community, 
like that of this country, there is a constant tendency, 
in periods of confidence, to an extended and ex- 
cessive use, or, more strictly speaking, to an abuse 
of credit, when there is any opening of a prospect 
of profit. And it is, I fear, a necessary consequence 
that we should be liable, periodically, to an incon- 
venient contraction of credit, as a compensation for 
the previously undue extension of it. 

This periodical adjustment of credit to its proper 
dimensions, in proportion to capital, is always a 
painful process. And as the contemplation of a state 
of actual sufiering conveys a more vivid impression 
than the mere recollection of such a state when 
passed, it is natural enough that the present distress 
should be viewed through an exaggerated medium. 



But a reference to our commercial history will satisfy 
any unbiassed person that, during the war, and the 
restriction, there seldom elapsed an interval of five 
years, vpithout a considerable pressure of commercial 
and agricultural distress ; the commercial, however, 
not always coinciding with the agricultural depres- 
sion. 

- In the present instance, there has been no such 
great fall of prices, nor any such reaction from 
extensive speculations, as have been witnessed on 
former occasions ; nor, consequently, any such great 
or sudden losses as to entail the ruin of establish- 
ments that were before solvent, and trading with 
' sufficient means. There have, accordingly, been 
few, if any failures, none, hitherto, within my know- 
ledge, of establishments of that description. 
. The failures, thus far, have been confined to houses 
which either were insolvent for some time past, or 
having.withlittle or no capital, made large purchases, 
whether for the home trade or export, on long 
credits, have not, in consequence of the diminished 
facilities of the money market, been able to stand 
against a small difference of price, or the least delay 
in making sales, or in getting remittances to meet 
j tiieir engagements. A great number, too, of small 
y traders appear to have been going on under insol- 
vency, living upon their creditors till their means of 
I offering securities for fresh loans were exhausted, 
or till an increased difficuhy of negociating such 
securities brought them to a stand. Indeed, 
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the large majority of the failures which have oc- 
curred within the last six months, prove to have 
been of parties who were insolvent before the com- 
mencement of the present stagnation. And it may be 
observed generally, that upon the periodical occur- 
rence of stagnation of markets, and of a temporary 
rise in the rate of interest, many traders necessarily 
fail, who, having been previously insolvent, could 
not, under any circumstances, have struggled on 
much longer*. 

Now in proportion to the numbers of failures of 
persons who were insolvent for some time before 
the present stagnation and recoil of markets, or 
whose means were too slender to meet the most 
trifling fall of price, is the degree in which credit has 
been abused, and consequently the degree in which 
the process to putting a stop to its further progress 
was salutary as well as necessary. 

As the contraction of the circulation, and the state 
of distrust, are a necessary consequence of the pre- 



s, atthesametime.amatterof just surprise, that hoTises should 
be able to struggle on so long as several appear to have doni: in a state 
of insolvency. 

One of the circumstances that mainly contributed to the facility with 
which credit was recently granted was, the general conviction that the 
revulsion of 1825-6 had effected a complete clearance of all that 
v^s unsound in business. It was naturally concluded, that all houses 

I who had withstood the shock of that great crisis, must have conducted 
their business on solid grounds. This has proved not to have been the 
case ; inasmuch as several failures have occurred of houses tliat are 
now found to have been insolvent in, or piior to, 1S26 ; and the dis- 
covery thus made has greatly contributed to the slate of distnisl which 
hu, fof some time, hung over the money market 



viously undue extension of credit, and the remedial 
process for adjusting credit to its proper dimensions, 
, compared with capital, so are the stagnation of mar- 
kets and the fell of prices the necessary consequence 
I of an excess of supply, compared with the demand, 
[ and the only mode of adjusting the balance by 
forcing a diminution of supply or an increase of 
consumption, or both. 

The stagnation of markets, which is so much 
complained of, has not, in any branch of trade that 
I am acquainted with, had its origin in the contrac- 
tion of the circulation, although it may be admitted, 
' that where the circumstances affecting any parti- 
' cular article or branch of trade are of a depressing 
character, the depression is necessarily aggravated 
by the state of discredit ; and that a tendency to a 
rise ofpriceSj under opposite circumstances, is tem- 
porarily repressed by such a state of discredit. 

I consider the stagnation of markets, and the recoil 
of prices, as among the concurrent causes of the 
state of discredit, and of contraction in the circula- 
tion; and 1 am quite satisfied, that these would 
have occurred, in any other state of the circula- 
tion. The stagnation and recoil might, indeed, 
have been somewhat delayed, and there might 
have been a greater intermediate rise; but the 
re-action would have been, for the reason which I 
have stated, so much the greater, if the country 
bankers had not had the fear of the small note 
bill before their eyes, and if the bank, instead of 
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taking measures for contracting thecirculation, had» 
a^ on former similar occasions, enlarged it. 

A part of the present stagnation is incidental 
to the time of the year. In the com trade, suppos-' 
ing no distinct ground of speculation, the interval 
bet^e^i March and June, being that in which the 
&nners thresh out, preparatory to their hay har- 
vest, is usually marked by somewhat declining 
prices. And when the ports are open, there pre- 
vails, at this season, an apprehension lest any rise 
of price should produce an overwhelming importa- 
tion. There is likewise a disposition among the 
dealers to clear their hands of their dd stocky pre- 
parat(^y to buying fresh. Thus there is usually, at 
this time of the year^ a stagnation and a tendency 
to a fall of prices^ in all those articles (and I believe 
they constitute the majority), of which the prices 
in the spring may influence the extent of the impor- 
tation during the rest of the year. 

There has been^ however, in some branches of 
trade, a stagnation ^Qd a fall of prices, beyond 
what is merely incidental to the season. 

Several kinds of produce, and^ among others, 
the raw materials of some of our most extensive 
maDKfactures, bavie fallen in price, and are^ in a 
few striking instaiK^s, lower than they were ever 
known to be. 

Now, in the case of every one of the articles that 
have thus fallen below their usual level, it will ap- 
pear, that the quantity on hand, or supposed to be 
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forthcoming, is larger than any previous estimate ; 
and that buyers are discouraged from embarking 
freely, even at the reduced prices, by a feeling of 
distrust, from having been before mistaken, as to 
the extent of the sources of supply, and the lowest 
probable cost of production. 

Thus cotton, of which it was supposed, at dif- 
ferent stages of its fall, in the last ten years, that 
the supply could not be kept up without an ad- 

. vance of price, has hitherto continued to increase 
in quantity, at less than half of what was then said 
to be its lowest cost of production. 

Of raw silk, the reduction of price, although not 
so great as of cotton, is still considerable ; and as 
tiie importations have been of late larger than ever, 
there has appeared no security to the buyer against 
a further fall. Considering the capabilities of 
India, for the production of this article, there is no 
saying to what extent the supply may not continue 
to increase, at still lower prices. 

The increase of the supplies of coffee, from 
Java, Brazil, and St. Domingo, has of late been 
such, as greatly to outrun a rapidly increasing con- 

. sumption in Europe. 

I Of sugar, the importation last year, after supply- 

k'ing an increased consumption, left a stock on hand 
at the close of the season, in the ports of Europe, 
exceeding by about 15,000 tons, that at the close of 
the former year. And it is computed, that the 
forthcoming importation into Europe will be larger 
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than in any former season ; the principal increase 
being from Cuba and Brazil. 

Cochineal is now at about one-third of the 
price which.it was at a few years ago^ and so large 
has been the importaticm^ that if it had not been 
for a demand for shipment^ from hence to China, it 
would, in all probability, be still lower. 

I have heard merchants of a former genera- 
tion >ay, that, prior to 1793, Pepper was a fa- 
vourite article of speculation, and was considered a 
«afe investment at 12d., having in the interval, from 
1782 to 1792, fluctuated between that and 27d. 
The price is now 3d., and the stocks on hand are 
large. 

Lead is another of the articles, which, by a 
regular progression of decline, has defeated all 
former calculations of a minimum of cost. The fall, 
however, thus far is suflSciently accounted for, by 
the circumstance, that some of the mines of Spain, 
of extraordinary fertility, have of late been worked 
on such a scale, as to undersell us in all the 
foreign ports, which were formerly supplied from 
this country. 

Other articles might be enumerated, the fall 
of which might be as satisfactorily accounted 
for; but these are sufficient for the purpose of 
general illustration. And while the fall is thus 
in every instance accounted for, by increased quan- 
tity, relatively to any previous estimate of the 
rate of c(»isumption, the further proof, if any further 



were wanting, that the fall has not originated, 
nor been materially influenced, by any altera- 
tion in the currency, is, that the few descriptions 
of commodities, which are not in increased supply, 
compared with last year, are not lower in price. 
Flax, ashes, linseed, tallow, and oil, are fully as 
high as they were last spring. 

Wheat, of which the supply has been deficient, 
is nearly 50 per cent, higher than it was a twelve- 
month ago ; while other grain, and pulse, being in 
adequate supply, are selling at prices much below 
the ordinary proportion to wheat. 

There is, in short, no branch of trade that I am 
acquainted with, for the present condition of which 
I cannot account by the state of the supply, re- 
latively to the ordinary, and in most cases greatly 
increased, rate of consumption, without the supposi- 
tion of any alteration in the value of money, as the 
originating cause. And upon my taking occasion, 
as I have repeatedly done, to ask my mercantile 
friends, whether, in their branches of trade, the va- 
riations of price might not be accounted for on 
grounds distinct from the currency, T have never 
found any answer in the negative *. 

• The same general remarks apply to the stilpping trade. The de- 
fKssion of freights may be fullj accounted for by Uie very great in- 
crease of ahip-buUding which has taken pla^e within the last few years- 
Of this increase a great proportion consists of vessels built in Canada, 
asd New Brunswick. These are moslty of tlie larger class, of 30D 
tons and upwards, cheaply built of indifferent materials, and ill found; 
altogether an inferior description of ships. But wliile they last, they 
nnBwer the purpose of conveying ogoods, and while Ih^ me new. 
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But as the larticles here enumer^ted^ 93 paying 
fallen in price, and otiiers that might be added, emr 
brace a large proportion of the raw inaterials of oigr 
principal maoufaetures it folloyys, almpst necessa'- 
rUy^ that the manofacturod articliss of which the raw 
materials form a large part of the cost^ mu^t have 
participated in the same cause of depresision« The 
manufaoturers who had laid in stocks of mate*- 
riais during the decline^ but not at the lowest point, 
would be undersold by those who had purchased 
later^ Th^ great majority, therefore, would be 
working at reduced profits, and some at a loss. * 

{t must be obvious, by the saxne course of reason- 
ing, that the importing and exporting merchants, who 
trade for their own account, as weli as the dealers^ 
botth wholesale and retail, must suffer a great reduc- 

that is till they have been afloat beyond two <xr three years, they enter 
into competition for employment in the East and West India trades, 
i|L which, tiU oi late, xicme but ships the most expensively built in this 
country, and the best founds were engaged. Now, it is precisely the 
branches of the shipping trade in which these colonial built ships 
come ii^ competition, that jare most depressed; while good 
British built ships under 250 tons burden find full employm^t at 
freights fully as high as any that have been obtained since 1825. I 
ptan.sqpeak froQi the most pepdEect knowledge on this poJQt, becavoB I 
am actually chartering ships of this last description on terms froiQ 
10 per cent to 15 per cent, higher than in the corresponding period of 
1807 and 1828 ; and I do not find so ^many ships offering ^jn^n nt 
these advanced freights as I did in thp two last years. The owners of 
this class of shipping, which is, I believe, the most extensive, have, there- 
^^or$w .e^ery reason to Ibe satisfied. But sutisfetotion » usui4lv oienb 
while discontent is naturally clamorous. 
' * The distress which prevails in the silk manufactures, and other 

b^nch^ of.tra^e, in France, is precisely aoAlogovs^and i^onsequ^^ttir 
admits of being explained on grounds similar to those upon which the 
depression here is accounted for. 
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tion of profit, and in many cases an actual loss, as 
long as the decline of prices is in progress ; and the 
very circumstance of their being known, or even only 
■suspected to be sufferers by this fall of prices, leads 
\ to doubts of the solidity of all but those of acknow- 
ledged property. This state of distrust being, while 
it lasts, a virtual contraction of the circulation, 
operates as the cause of a further decline : as 
under the opposite circumstances tending to a rise 
of prices the state of confidence, by extending credit, 
operates to Increase the circulation, and, conse- 
quently, to cause a further rise. 

It is this continued decline of price of the raw 
materials from increased quantity, that is the main 
cause of the apparent glut, both in the home and 
foreign markets, of manufactured goods. The glut, 
or excess of supply of these beyond any previous 
rate of consumption, and the unparalleled cheap- 
ness, which is calculated to increase the con- 
sumption, has been commonly considered as the 
exclusive efiect of the vast powers of machinery. 

That the improvement of the powers of ma- 
chinery tends to diminish the difference between 
the cost of the raw material, and that of the 
finished work, is perfectly obvious; and to that 
extent, the improvement of the powers of machinery 
is a cause of cheapness, and, consequently, a cause 
of diminished profit, or of a loss to those manufac- 
turers who still make use of the less perfect machi- 
nery. 
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But machinery, when appHed to manufactures, 
tdoes not immediately increase the quantity of the 
- materials to be manufactured. The quantity, there- 
fore, of the raw material, is the necessary limit to 
the application of machinery. 

Cotton goods, being of the most extensive con- 
sumption, are always referred to, as exemplifying 
the eflfect of machinery in overstocking all mar- 
kets. Now, suppose that, by a failure of the crops 
in America, or by a war with the United States, the 
importation of cotton wool to this country were to 
fall off at the rate of 20 per cent, per annum, in the 
course of the next two years ; is it not perfectly cer- 
tain that by the end of that time, if not long before, 
everything like glut of the manufactured article 
would disappear, and that there would be brisk 
sales at advanced prices, whatever might have been, 
in the intermediate time, the disposition to apply to 
the utmost the powers of machinery ? Or if any 
casualty of politics, or the seasons, were to reduce 
the future supplies of silk to the scale of what they 
were only a few years ago, would there not be, as 
soon as the prospect of such falling off of supply 
. were generally believed, a great rise of prices and 
large profits, among the importers, dealers, and ma- 
nufacturers, in proportion to the stock they held ? 

This mode of explanation of the fall of prices 
from increased supply, and of the consequent dis- 
tress among the producers, may be considered what 
has been commonly called the doctrine of over-pro- 
ducUoii. 



Tbis term, however, of over-production, what- 
ever may be thought of the fact of increased 
supply, as being adequate to account for the exist- 
ing phenomena of low prices and commercial dis- 

I tress, appears to me to be objectionable. It con- 
veys the idea of too much, or more than ought to be 
produced ; and, therefore, of its being desirable that 
less should be produced. 

Now with reference to whom is the production 
greater than it ought to be ? Not certainly with 

I reference to the consumer. 

Whence does the increase of production arise ? 
In the great majority of cases, the increase of pro- 
duction may, unless where it is merely the effect of 
difference of seasons, be referred to some one or 

I other of the following causes : — extended and im- 
proved cultivation; a resort to fresh soils; new 
sources of supply ; cheaper substitutes for more ex- 
pensive materials ; a more skilful application of 
manual labour ; and, above all, the application and 
progressive improvement of machinery. But an in- 
crease of production, from any one or more of these 
causes, must entail a diminution of profit, if not a 
positive loss, to the producers, upon that part of the 
produce which has been previously raised. 

Over production, then, exists only with reference 
to the producers. Looking to the community at 

I large, it is absurd to use the term in any sense 
which conveys the meaning of evil. When prices 
have fallen to the point which e.\tends the con- 
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sumption in proporlion to the increased supply, 
profits are restored to their ordinary level ; and the 
ultimate results are, extended means of ^oyment 
to the community^ increased employment to the 
working dasses^ and augmented sources of revenue 
to the state*. 

While, however, the main cause of the stagna- 
tion of trade may clearly be traced to an increase 
of supply of raw produce (fixxi eiDcepted) beyond 
the previous rate of consumption, there are circum- 
stances connected with our foreign trade, wfaidi 
have contributed to diminish the demand, and thus 
to add to the depression of manufactures^ arising 
from the increased supply of the raw material. 
The circumstances to wludi I allude are, — 

The war in the East of Eurc^^ which excludes 
us from the accustomed channels of our trade with 
Turkey and the Black Sea. 

The violent character of the gDvernment of Por- 
tugal, and the civil war in South America, have 

* In Xtie case of a falling off in the ordinary rate of supply of any 
dmpoitant artides, entailing a great rise of prices, although those "who 
are holders of stocks -may experience an increase ^f profit, the public 
sustain a state of privation ; and if the causes of diminution be per- 
manent, there ensues a reduced extent of ^employment, the ^In-ea^i^ 
up of manufacturing establishments, and a consequent destruction of 
capital and a diminution of revenue. 

Thus the distress in the silk-trade was considerable 'after Hhe great 
nse of paces, iromthe extraordinary difficulties and expenses of im. 
portation in 1808 and 1811, and the consequent smaJlness of the 
^supply. If -those obstacles had been permanent, it; must be obvious 
that that branch of trade would have been destroyed. But the in- 
stances have, fortunately, been rare, of aiiy permanent diminution of 
supply of the staple article of oarmanulBctuFes. 
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tended to endanger, andj consequently, to contract, 
■our commercial enterprises with those parts. 

The great fluctuations of the exchange in Brazil, 
produced by the financial difficuhies of the govern- 
ment, have entailed heavy losses upon the shippers 
of goods thither, and are calculated for a time to 
diminish the scale of further shipments. 

The American anti-commercial tariff had the 
effect, in the first instance, of inducing our manu- 
facturers to glut the markets of the United States 
in anticipation of the measure, and subsequently 
greatly reducing our exports thither. 

E Although no one of these singly would be of 
much importance in the general scale of our trada; 
yet, collectively, they cannot but be felt as a con- 
siderable aggravation of the present commercial 
stagnation. 
But there is no reason to apprehend that the 
consumption of those parts of the world will be 
materially diminished, or will be otherwise than 
progressive ; and indeed the eventual demand, 
arising from them, (excepting the United States, if 
their government persists in its present self-tor- 
menting commercial policy,) will, in ail probability, 
be the greater for the intermediate reduction of 
their stocks. 
In a period like the present, distinguished by the 
prevalence of excessive caution or under- trading, 
there will inevitably be a falling off in the revenue 
while such depression lasts. 
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As in times of speculation or over- trading, duties 
both of customs and excise are paid on an increased 
quantity of goods taken out of bond, whether for 
purposes of home trade or export, and swell the 
stocks of manufacturers^ and of wholesale and retail 
dealers, m anticipation of increased demand; so 
in periods of stagnation^ though the actual con- 
sumption may be, and I believe is, in point of fact, 
going on without diminution, or more probably in- 
creasing in consequence of cheapness, that consump- 
tion is supplied from the stocks which had been taken 
out of bond in the period immediately preceding, 
and which had consequently added so much to the 
payments into the Exchequer in that period. 

I should accordingly be prepared to expect a re- 
duced rate of revenue as long as the stagnation 
lasts. But I am equally prepared to expect that, 
at no distant period, it will recover to at least the 
amount from which it has recently declined. For 
I feel strongly persuaded that the sources from 
which the national revenue flows are unimpaired ; 
and that our progress in the career of commercial 
and manufacturing prosperity will be resumed with 
fresh vigour, and upon more solid grounds, after 
the severe but sanatory process which our tendency 
to too sanguine an anticipation, inseparable, per- 
haps, from a spirit of commercial enterprise, obliges 
us periodically to undergo. 

Uth May, 1829. 
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No. I.— TABLE of the Monlhly averBi,'e Price of WHEAT, per Wincliester Quarter, 
in England and Wales, from 1?93 to 1S28 inclusive. 
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1797 


55 


62 6 


49 8 


49 9 


49 8 


50 


50 6 


52 


58 10 


eo 2 


56 4 


53 9 




1798 


51 2 


49 10 


50 2 


51 7 


51 10 


51 


50 9 


51 3 


50 


48 7 


47 11 


48 5 




.799 


49 6 


50 


50 3 


53 5 


60 10 


64 


66 9 


73 


75 5 


83 G 


89 9 


93 10 




800 


94 8 


101 11 


107 10 


HI 11 


120 S 


125 


134 10 


103 2 


105 10 


106 6 


120 2 


132 6 




1801 


138 1 


145 9 


154 4 


L5[ 9 


130 4 


128 IJ 


135 2 


121 3 


90 4 


77 3 


71 1 


75 5 




1802 


7G S 


74 5 


73 6 


69 9 


65 3 


67 


67 4 


69 


67 3 


61 10 


59 G 


57 !0 




803 


5fi a 


56 7 


M 4 


56 1 


67 11 


61 6 


58 6 


55 11 


55 7 


54 2 


54 S 


33 6 




LSM 


51 8 


50 2 


50 


51 1 


51 8 


52 


53 4 


59 9 


66 2 


68 1 


79 8 


85 7 




ISO.'i 


86 4 


90 1 


92 8 


91 5 


88 4 


89 10 


90 6 


9B 4 


89 2 


81 10 


78 3 


76 




1806 


75 8 


74 6 


74 5 


77 


81 4 


84 


82 2 


81 9 


80 K 


79 2 


77 A 


76 11 




807 


76 10 


76 


76 8 


76 8 


75 7 


74 3 


73 5 


74 9 


71 8 


68 6 


M 


67 10 




SOS 


69 2 


(19 3 


69 5 


71 


73 5 


79 3 


81 4 


81 6 


84 


86 7 


92 


90 8 




S09 


90 e 


92 9 


95 


93 3 


91 8 


88 10 


86 10 


93 8 


102 7 


105 6 


101 10 


102 6 




SIO 


101 11 


100 4 


102 5 


105 2 


109 4 


115 G 


113 9 


116 


no 5 


101 10 


100 2 


97 1 




SI) 


95 6 


95 


92 8 


89 


88 t 


87 2 


87 2 


91 2 


96 It 


too 


105 5 






812 


105 9 


105 3 


112 5 


125 5 


133 6 


133 10 


144 6 


152 3 


136 6 


113 7 


121 6 


121 




813 


119 10 


120 


121 9 


lao 10 


117 10 


117 10 


UR 3 


112 G 


100 1 


93 11 


86 2 


74 11 




ai4 


78 2 


77 4 


77 3 


75 9 


69 7 


69 10 


68 4 


73 8 


78 6 


75 4 


73 5 


70 4 




1815 


62 1 


63 2 


67 3 


70 1 


70 4 


69 2 


67 10 


68 10 


63 7 


57 9 


56 6 


55 7 




[816 


52 10 


55 6 


55 4 


60 2 


73 7 


74 U 


74 


82 1 


85 11 


90 10 


98 10 


103 7 




1817 


101 1 


101 10 


102 4 


iro 3 


105 4 


113 8 


loa 4 


86 5 


78 8 


77 5 


80 4 


84 




I8ia 


84 10 


84 10 


81 8 


89 8 


87 5 


83 7 


8G 6 


81 3 


81 9 


81 10 


82 5 


80 a 




819, 79 3 


80 


79 1 


75 10 


72 3 


68 10 


74 3 


75 


71 7 


66 10 


67 


66 3 




1820 ■ 64 


64 10 


69 


69 4 


70 


69 10 


70 


72 5 


67 10 


58 9 


57 6 


54 6 




1821,' 54 


53 4 


53 10 


53 2 


51 10 


3) 8 


51 


65 


62 3 


60 1 


54 10 


49 




1822 I 48 8 


48 6 


46 


44 7 


46 4 


43 10 


43 1 


41 ioj 39 8 


39 


38 10 


38 11 




1823 ■ 40 4 


40 a 


47 10 


50 8 


59 4 


61 4 


59 6 


58 10 53 10 


47 4 


50 3 


32 




1824 59 8 


f;5 10 


65 6 


64 10 


63 1 


62 9 


CO 2 


57 10 55 4 


59 2 


64 8 


M 3 




lass 


65 5 


G6 


67 6 




68 9 


68 6 


G8 


67 9 j 66 7 


64 6 


65 2 


63 




1B26 


«) 3 


59 3 


53 ; 


69 8 


58 9 


57 


56 7 


56 9 55 6 


54 5 


.35 3 


35 8 




1837 


53 6 


53 6 


55 8 


56 a 


57 


58 11 


59 6 


57 11 55 


51 1 


50 11 


50 2 




1828 


50 


50 6 


51 9 


64 8 


55 3 


54 9 


54 


69 2 58 t 


63 7 


73 


71 e 



No. 2. 

The foliowiog are extracted from the " Farmer's Maga- 
zine," vol. V. and vi. 

" State of London Markett, i3rd April, 1804, 

Wlieat . . 30#. 45*. 52*. per qr. 
Essex and Kent do. . . S6s. 57*. 
Foreign red do. . . 35*. 48s. 

White Dantzic do. . . 30*. 54s. 5B*. ■' 



" hettei-from London. 30lh October, 1S04. 
" From the general bad quality of the new wheat pre- 
sented at Mark-lane, I am sorry to say that the injury from 
blight- appears to have been more extensive than was 
supposed, when I wrote you last. The best samples are 
inferior to last year's ; and the great bulk of what has been 
yet produced, will not yield more than two-thirds of the 
fine flour which the average of last year produced, Tn 
consequence of this, the price of wheat has very con- 
siderably advanced, notwithstanding the considerable sup- 
ply of foreign wheat, which has been all quickly bought 
up." 

" State ofLcmdon Markets, 29th October, 1804. 

New Wheat . . 4a*. 63s. 72*. to 78*. to 84*. 

Old do. ... 52*. 76». fine 88*., fine white 90s. to 92*. 

Foreign red do. . 52s. 78s. 82s. 

White Dantzic do- 75*. 85*., fine 9(i." 



" From the Norfolk Quarterly R^ort, January 1805. 
' ' I may add one strong corroborating proof of a deficient 
crop and early thrashing^the quantity of labourers now 
constantly applying for employment ; who, as tbey must 
have work provided for them or be sent to the parish, are 
sent to work on the highways ; though their labour, at this 
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season, tends very little to their amendment. Notwith- 
standing, therefore, the high prices of grain, I do not coit- 
sider this as a very profitable year to the farmers in general. 
They have, at the highest estimate, not iHore iAnxk twoi- 
thirds of a crop; and that preyed upon by ptoperty klM 
odier taxes-^by an immensely burdensonie poorVrate, in- 
creased beyond example-^y so many labourers being paid 
out of it, for doing comparatively nothing — and by an 
allowance of eight-pence per head to every individual of a 
family consisting of more than four persons, and which 
allowance must be increased in proportion to the increase in 
the price of wheat. These united claims upon their profits 
will, I fear, leave no considerable general balance in their 
favour at the foot of their accounts." 



M 



SkUe of London Marketi, January 29, 1805 — (Letter from London.) 

New Wheat . . wi. 100*. per qr. 

Old do .... 79«. 105*. U6«. 

' Foreign red do. . 80*. 95*. 105*. 

White Dantac do. lOe*. 120*. I«6*." 



•• Letter from London, May 6, 1^05. 

^* Since my last we have, contrary to expectation, had 
several large arrivals of foreign grain from Holland and the 
northern ports; and the supplies from the east-coast of 
both wheat and flour, (of which a large quantity has come 
from Scotland), and of flour from the inland counties, have 
rather increased, notwithstanding the discouraging accounts 
from this market of the already heavy stock of flour on hand« 
most of which must be caught by the warm weather and 
rendered unsaleable. You will not, therefore, be surprised 
to find that prices have experienced a considerable depres- 
sion. It is impossible to judge, from the present state of 
markets, what prices may be before a new crop can be come 

I 
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at ; but it is allowed that the present appearance of the 
growing crop is favourable, and there seems no reason to 
doubt our supplies from the Baltic being very large, while 
the stock at present on hand is great. On the other hand, 
unless we are deceived, (which cannot be the case) as to 
the last year's crop being, in many parts, very defective, we 
must have a strong demand on this market for wheat before 
harvest. 

" New Wheat , 56c 72*. 

P^ne Essex da , S8s. 92s. 96s. 

Foreign red do. . 50». 60s. 78s. 

White Dantzic do. 70s. 85s., fine 88s. !)2*. 96»." 



■' Letter from London. July 29, 1805. 
" The extra demand on this market for wheat, which I 
some time ago concluded must be made before the new crop 
could be come at, (from the deficiency of last crop in some 
of the principal wheat counties,) ha^ taken place some 
weeks back, and still continues. Very large sales have 
been made of the good Dantzic wheats, at a material 
advance ; fine samples of British wheat have advanced in a 
greater proportion, being much wanted to mix with foreign, 
and the quantity of fine wheat at market would have been 
inconsiderable, but for the supply from the south of Scot- 
land, which has continued great beyond expectation." 
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Description of the years 1693 to 1699, extracted from 
^' A Syllabus of the general States of Health, Air, and 
Seasons, by Thos. Short, M.D." 

1693 — All unseasonable ; winter rainy, frosty, and snowy 
cold spring, constant northerly rains ; summer and 
harvest, excessive hot and dry. Winter warm and 
dry. 

1694 — ^A severe frost and much snow ; a burning hot, 
droughty summer ; a rainy winter. 

1695 — ^All August to September 1st, cold and rainy. Sep- 
tember and October were very cloudy, and excessive 
cold. Short on Air, &c. vol. i. p. 402. 

1696 — January like summer : March very cold and cloudy. 
From Easter to June, all heavy rains, great floods, 
and cold ; then ten fair days ; but the rain returned^ 
and continued to September ; then favourable to 
the end. All corn and hay rotted. No snow in 
winter. 

1697 — A prodigious tempest of hail ; no sun seen before 
January 17; from thence to February 11, a hard 
frost. A cold north wind all March, and to April 
11. July 16 and 17, frost and mildew; calm to 
August 10. By constant daily rains, growing com 
sprouted in the ear; then came good harvest 
weather. November 25, ice three inches thick. 
December 6, snow twelve inches deep ; the rest like 
August. 

1698 — January had much snow and deep drifts. On the 
26th, a frost, the ice eight inches thick on the sea- 

I 2 
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coast of SuflFolk on the 29th day. March 24, 26, 
April 11, 25, 27, June 3, and August 6, thunder and 
lightnings February, a cold cloudy month ; wind 
east ; fourteen inches deep snow on the 26th^ ice 
four inches thick. April 22, a deep snow ; 8th, 
very cold. May 3d, a general deep snow, and to 
June 18, very rainy. August, frosty. All corn was 
sprouted in harvest. From October 1^ to January I, 
(even in Suffolk where this Journal was taken,) the 
coldest year remembered then or since. A great 
dearth, bad food, a great famine. 

1699 — All good ; the first good year since 90. The last 
nine being successively and excessively cold; yet it 
was a droughty year. Grass and hay scarce. The 
first plentiful year since 94, (even here in Suffolk,) 
which had a severe winter ; spring first warm^ then 
cold ; that summer and harvest were very good. 
And in 99, wheat fell from lOs. and lis., to 2^. a 
bushel. 
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No. 4.— PRICES of WHEAT.— An Account of the Prices of Wheat per 
Quarter, as exhibited in the Register kept in the Audit Books of 
Eton College, from the year 1646 to Michaelmas, 1826, reducing the 
Quarter of nine Bushels, in which it was kept from 1646 to Michael- 
mas, 1 793, to the Winchester Quarter of eight Bushels ; and continu- 
ing it, according to the same measure, annually to Michaelmas, 1826. 



WW ^ 


Prices per Quarter Winchester 
Measure. 




Prices per Quarter Winchester 
Measure. 




Years. * 








Years. - 




1 


1 






Price at 
Lady-day. 1 


Price at ] 
tficbadmas f 


If ean Price 
or the year. 




Price at Price at Mean Price 
Lady-day. Michaelmas fortheyeav. 




1646 


s. d, 
37 11 


S. d. 
60 5^ 


s. d. 
49 2 


1675 


*. d. 
56 10} 


s. d. 
47 5 


s, d, 
52 1} 




1647 


59 3 


71 8i 


65 5| 


1676 


35 6} 


32 


33 9i 




1648 


71 li 


80 


75 6i 


1677 


30 2} 


44 5i 


37 4 




1649 
1650 


* 
68 9 


* 
67 6} 


71 li 
68 li 


1678 48 

1679 53 4 


56 10} 
42 8 


52 5i 
48 




1651 


65 2i 


56 lOf 


61 Oi 


1680 


37 4 


42 8 


40 




1652 
1653 
1654 
1655 
1656 


47 5 
32 7 
24 lOf 
21 11 
39 1^ 


40 3i 
30 ^ 
21 4 
37 4 
37 4 


48 lOi 
31 4} 
22 IJ 
29 7i 
38 2i 


1681 
1682 
1683 
1684 
1685 


37 11 
35 6} 
39 ^ 
35 6} 

47 5 


45 Oi 
42 8 
32 
42 8 
35 6} 


41 5} 
39 li 
35 6i 
39 li 
41 5} 




1657 


36 9 


46 2i 


41 5f 


1686 


28 5i 


32 


34 2i 




1658 
1659 


44 5i 
59 3 


71 li 

58 1 


57 9i 

58 8 


1687 
1688 


34 Oi 
24 10} 


29 Oi 
21 4 


31 8i 
23 li 




1660 


50 Hi 


51 6} 


51 3 


1689 


23 li 


30 2} 


26 8 




1661 


53 4 


71 li 


62 2i 


1690 


32 7 


29 Oi 


30 9} 




1662 


78 2i 


53 4 


65 9i 


1691 


29 Oi 


30 9i 


29 11 




1663 


49 9i 


51 6f 


50 8 


1692 


42 8 


40 10} 


41 9i 




1664 


49 9^ 


46 2f 


48 


1693 


52 4 


66 Hi 


60 1} 




1665 
1666 
1667 


45 Oi 
35 6| 
28 5i 


42 8 
28 5^ 
35 6i 


43 lOi 
32 
32 


1694 
1695 
1696 


71 li 
33 2i 
64 


42 8 
61 Oi 
48 


56 lOi 
47 li 
56 




1668 


30 9} 


40 3i 


35 6i 


1697 


40 9i 


56 10} 


53 4 




1669 


42 8 


37 4 


40 


1698 


62 2} 


59 3 


60 8} 




1670 


37 4 


36 9 


37 Oi 


1699 


62 2} 


49 9i 


56 




1671 


35 6} 


39 H 


37 4 


1700 


37 4 


33 9i 


35 6} 




1672 


36 9 


37 4 


37 Oi 


1701 


33 9i 


29 7J 


31 8i 




1673 


35 6i 


47 5 


41 5} 


1702 


26 8 


25 5} 


26 0} 




1674 


64 


58 1 


61 Oi 


1703 


26 8 


37 4 


32 




* Only one Price given ; the period of the year uncertain. 
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PrlcM 


er auiirt(r Wlncheilor 




p,i„,p„g„„„„ 


'lucliMltr 








m™u«. 










Te.™ 


Pri«a. 


PriL-e « 


M^Prl.. 


ienra. 


PHce »l 1 Price at 


MeanPriix 






Ladr-day 


MichaBli..^ 


r,,rth=y.«. 




Lady-day. 


MichoFlmai 


forllieyur. 




a. d. 


/. rf. 


X d 




1. d. 


J. if. 


», d. 




1704 


51 6i 


30 yj 


41 2i 


1739 


31 5 


34 Hi 


33 2i 




1705 


28 5i 


24 10}^ 


26 8 


1740 


41 9} 


56 


48 104 




1706 


23 IJ 


23 li 


23 1} 


1741 


51 6} 


33 


41 9i 




1707 


23 IJ 


27 3 


25 2 


1742 


30 2} 


26 8 


28 51 




I70d 


27 3 


46 2j 


36 8} 


1743 


23 6} 


20 9 


22 ]( 




1709 


57 5} 


Bl H 


63 7i 


1744 


32 2} 


21 U 


22 01 




1710 


81 9J 


56 lOf 


69 4 


1745 


22 6} 


26 I 


24 34 




1711 


44 5i 


51 6} 


48 


1746 


37 4 


32 


34 8 




1712 


48 7 


33 9i 


41 2 


1747 


32 10} 


29 OJ 


30 11^ 1 




1713 


33 9J 


56 lOJ 


45 4 


1748 


32 


33 9} 


32 lOJ 1 




1714 


55 IJ 


34 4i 


44 8} 


1749 


33 


33 9} 


32 10^ 




1715 


32 


44 5i 


38 21 


1750 


27 6} 


30 2} 


29 10} 1 




1716 


42 S 


42 8 


42 8 


1751 


29 4 


39 1} 


34 2^ 




1717 


40 


40 10} 


40 5i 


1752 


44 1} 


37 4 


40 8} 1 




1719 


37 4 


32 


34 8 


1753 


40 3i 


39 1} 


39 8} 




1719 


28 10} 


33 2 


31 0} 


1754 


33 2} 


28 5} 


30 91 . 




1720 


32 


33 9i 


32 \0i 


1755 


27 10} 


32 


29 U 




1721 


35 61 


31 If 


33 4 


1756 


32 5} 


48 


40 2^ 




1722 


32 


32 


32 


1737 


60 5} 


46 2f 


53 4 


■ 


1733 


29 7i 


32 


30 9} 


1758 


49 9} 


39 1} 


44 51 


■ 


1724 


32 


33 9i 


32 10^ 


1759 


37 4 


33 2} 


3S 3 


■ 


1725 


37 4 


48 lOf 


43 li 


1760 


31 1} 


33 31 


32 5} 




1726 


46 2} 


35 6} 


40 10} 


1701 


26 8 


27 1} 


26 101 




1727 


32 10i 


41 9J 


37 4 


1762 


35 6} 


33 9} 


34 8 




1728 


49 2J 


47 5 


48 3i 


1763 


33 2} 


33 1} 


36 I] 




1729 


45 4 


33 1} 


42 2i 


1764 


38 8 


44 5} 


41 61 




1730 


33 lOi 


32 


32 H 


1765 


49 9} 


46 2} 


48 




1731 


30 3i 


28 5i 


29 4 


1766 


40 


46 2} 


43 1} 


^H 


1732 


24 3i 


33 IJ 


23 8i 


17G7 


56 


58 8 


57 4 1 


^H 


1733 


25 5| 


24 lOf 


25 2i 


1768 


58 2} 


49 4 


53 9} ! 


^1 


1734 


23 7i 


37 4 


33 55 


1769 


41 9} 


39 6} 


40 8 


^1 


173S 


35 6i 


40 10} 


38 2} 


1770 


38 2} 


48 10} 


43 6} ' 


^1 


1736 


34 4i 


37 4 


35 10} 


1771 


49 9} 


51 6} 


50 a 


■' 


1737 


34 ^ 


32 10} 


33 6} 


1772 


56 10} 


60 5} 


58 3 . 


■ 


1738 


32 lOf 


30 2} 


31 6} 


1773 


59 6} 


58 8 


59 1} 










^ 


L 


k. 











PrlcMpe 


rQUHtaWInchutcr 




Prim ptt Uurto W 


nchertn 






lla.«n. 








UcuuK. 




Yttzt. 








Yon. 










PciccBl 


Price at 


Ucu Price 




FtIciU 


Prl«M 


M(>n Price 




Ludj-dlT. 




rorU«y«r. 




Lidy-day. 


MidlKllIlOl 


fptthcyew 


1774 


53 4 


>. d. 
56 10} 


t. d. 
55 1 


1801 


«. d. 
177 


80 


t. d. 
138 6 


1775 


59 li 


43 6J 


51 4 


1802 


68 


66 6 


67 3 


1776 


42 8 


42 8 


42 8 


1803 


60 


60 


60 


1777 


46 2f 


51 61 


48 10} 


1804 


59 


80 


69 6 


1778 


49 9i 


38 21 


44 


1805 


88 


88 


88 


1779 


36 iOi 


35 61 


36 2} 


1306 


SO 


86 


88 


1780 


38 2} 


48 


43 1} 


1807 


88 


6S 


78 


1781 


56 lOJ 


48 


52 5} 


1808 


74 6 


96 


S5 3 


1782 


49 94 


57 94 


53 9} 


1809 


100 


112 


106 


1783 


58 8 


49 9i 


54 24 


1810 


120 


104 


112 


1784 


55 lOi 


50 8 


53 9} 


1811 


104 


112 


IDS 


1785 


49 9} 


46 21 


48 


1812 


136 


120 


118 D 


1786 


41 9J 


42 8 


42 24 


1813 


136 


104 


120 


1787 


41 9f 


49 9i 


46 9} 


1814 


86 


84 


85 


1788 


SO 8 


48 


49 4 


1815 


80 


72 


76 


1789 


55 5 


56 10} 


56 1} 


1816 


72 


92 


82 


1790 


55 8 


53 9} 


56 24 


1817 


132 


100 


116 


1791 


54 2i 


44 5} 


49 4 


1818 


104 


92 


93 


1793 


40 ID) 


53 4 


47 1} 


1819 


80 


76 


78 


1793 


54 1 


45 04 


49 6} 


1820 


80 


72 


76 


1794 


52 


56 


54 


1821 


66 


76 


71 


1795 


71 


92 


81 6 


1822 


56 


50 


53 


1796 


96 


64 6 


80 3 


1823 


60 


54 


57 


1797 


70 


54 


62 


1824 


68 


76 6 


73 


1798 


54 


54 


54 


1825 


M 


84 


84 


1799 


58 e 


92 8 


75 8 


1826 


80 


66 


73 


1800 


126 


128 


127 
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